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Art historian Clarence Ward in 1932 
and artist Paul Arnold ‘40 in 1955 pro- 
vided the ALUMNI MAGAZINE with fine 
surveys of Oberlin’s campus architecture. 
It may be time for another look from 
another perspective. Geoffrey Blodgett 
is chairman of the Oberlin Historic Pre- 
servation Commission. What follows is 
a distillation of a slide talk which he 
says has gotten out of hand. 


ive or take 15 years, Oberlin 

can be defined as a 20th-cen- 

tury college campus © sur- 
rounded by a 19th-century Ohio 
village. Hardly any physical trace 
remains of the campus buildings 
that existed during Oberlin’s first 
half century. The built environ- 
ment of the college as it looked as 
late as 1885 has almost wholly dis- 
appeared. The fortunate exception 
is First Church, the grand old red 
brick meeting house which rose 
from 1842 to 1844, based on plans 
from Boston architect Richard 
Bond as modified by the majority 
rule of the congregation. Don Love 
‘16 once remarked that the fact that 
Oberlin College did not own First 
Church is no doubt the main rea- 
son for its survival. 

The transformation of the rest of 
the campus has been a relentless if 
often planless process. One sum- 
mer after the Civil War, a traveling 
artist from Chicago named C. W. 
Ruger stopped in Oberlin and exe- 
cuted a bird’s-eye view of the town 
as it appeared in 1867. If we hada 
set of such views, one for every five 
years since Oberlin’s founding, and 
if we could flash them in time-lapse 
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photographic sequence, what we 
would see is a vast deal of commo- 
tion in the middle, and relatively 
placid, low-visibility change all 
around. The raising up and ripping 
down of college buildings in the 
middle of a comparatively static 
midwestern village has been the 
main theme in the environmental 
history of Oberlin. 

Oberlin’s settlers were a plain and 
thrifty lot. The college was the only 
reason for their presence here, and 
despite decades of earnest effort by 
local merchant boomers, Oberlin 
never acquired a commercial base 
autonomous from. the _ college. 
Therefore the town itself produced 
a rather modest architectural depos- 
it. Oberlin contrasts vividly in this 
regard to nearby towns like Welling- 
ton, Milan, Hudson and Norwalk, 
each of which celebrated commer- 
cial success through the medium of 
architecture. 

In early Oberlin, architecture was 
not much on people’s minds. The 
founders’ primary cultural virtues 
— that tough streak of Christian 
moral frugality, that constant con- 
cern for missionary causes whose 
boundaries lay far beyond the lim- 
its of the village — combined with 
economic necessity to discourage lo- 
cal aesthetic flourishes. | While 
Oberlinians shared in the stylistic 
changes of passing decades, they did 
so ina muted, sober way. The 19th- 
century Oberlin vernacular, like that 
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These drawings, attributed to Cass Gilbert, then the official architect of Oberlin College, appeared in the 1932 Hi-O-Ht1 as an 
indication of how Oberlin might have looked today. At left is the then-proposed Hall Auditorium which would “have a large organ, 


facilities for dramatics, and possibly a broadcasting studio.” 


Allen Memorial Art Building and Hall Auditorium. 


of the New England Puritan villages 
from which it descended, was very 
plain. 


The college regarded its earliest 
buildings with little sentiment or 
historical veneration. Even the 
most substantial of them, such as 
Tappan Hall near the center of the 
square, were looked upon as ex- 
pedient and expendable solutions to 
the problems of early privation. 
When affluence hit the college in the 
1880's, and fresh expansion got un- 
der way, new buildings replaced the 
old with few tears shed for the 
past. Oberlin regarded its physical 
past, as distinct from its moral past, 
as something to be discarded and 
transcended. 

Oberlin was not alone among 
American colleges in lacking firm 
plans for campus growth. Those 
which did evolve according to a pre- 
conceived design include Union 
College in Schenectady whose Fed- 
eral plans were provided by the 
Frenchman James Jacques Rameée, 
Thomas Jefferson’s Neo-Classical 
University of Virginia and the 
Gothic Revival campus of Ohio’s 
Kenyon College, launched a few 
years before Oberlin. These are 
exceptions, not the rule. 

Still, the peculiar circumstances 
of Oberlin’s early growth — the 
narrow economizing of the first 30 
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years, followed by sudden affluence 
in the Gilded Age — meant that 
when the time and money for expan- 
sion came, there was no cumula- 
tive local architectural tradition to 
build on. No perceived line of local 
continuity existed to distinguish 
Oberlin from any other place in Mid- 
America, or to guide its physical 
growth. 

Therefore, as the contracts went 
out in the 1880’s, contemporary, 
cosmopolitan architectural enthus- 
iasms flourished unhindered. Cur- 
rent national taste rather than any 
local vocabulary defined the appear- 
ance of the new buildings. Each of 
them as it went up was a separate, 
celebrated event, often  architec- 
turally irrelevant to what had gone 
before or would come next. 

One can cite other local habits 
which help explain the peculiar ap- 
pearance of the campus: the Oberlin 
genius for strong-willed individual- 
ism; a certain otherworldly imprac- 
ticality that flashes among us every 
now and then; a longstanding insis- 
tence on grass-roots decision mak- 
ing which has sometimes resulted in 
architectural choices being shaped 
by local committees rather than 
architectural experts; and finally a 
certain brooding, anti-elitist mis- 


At right is a proposed Shansi Memorial Building to be built between 


trust for trained authority or defer- 
ence to tradition. All these com- 
bined to produce a college campus 
whose architectural cohesion is at 
best elusive. 

The casual, free-wheeling eclecti- 
cism of Oberlin today is the result. 
You can stand on the plaque at the 
center of Tappan Square, turn on 
your toes through a 360° arc, and al- 
most box the compass of the archi- 
tectural history of the Western 
world. If something is missing or 
redundant, it has sometimes seemed 
that all you had to do was wait. 

Still it is possible to detect some 
order in the variety. One can iden- 
tify at least four distinct themes in 
the chronology of our architecture, 
each overlapping the next across 
the past century. 


I 
The Oberlin Stone Age lasted for a 
quarter-century after 1885. It is 
represented by Peters Hall (1885), 
Talcott Hall (1887), Baldwin Cot- 
tage (1887), Severance Chemical 
Laboratory (1900), Warner Gymna- 
sium (1900), Carnegie Library 
(1908), Rice Memorial Hall (1910) 
and Wilder Hall (1911). These are 
all thick, chunky, aggressively solid 
buildings, made of heavy blocks of 
rough-textured buff Ohio sandstone. 
Six miles north of Oberlin is the 
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huge Amherst hole from which 
many of them came. 

The Stone Age can be divided into 
two modulations. The earlier ex- 
amples enforce patterns of organic 
irregularity popularized by the work 
of America’s greatest 19th-century 
architect, Henry Hobson Richard- 
son, a style which acquired the la- 
bel Richardsonian Romanesque. 
They look a little like Richardson 
himself, who was a massive, bulg- 
ing man. Those that went up be- 
fore the depression of the 1890's 
— Peters, Talcott, Baldwin and the 
old Conservatory of Music — were 
marked by much surface and in- 
terior complexity and by a decisive 
vertical thrust. They burst in a bold 
profusion of towers, turrets and tall 
punched windows. Those that sur- 
vive came from the drawing boards 
of an Akron architectural firm, 
Weary & Kramer, who described 
themselves as “specialists in court 
house, jail and prison architecture.” 
Affable practitioners, they offered 
several versions of the Peters tower 
and invited the college to choose 
among them. Weary & Kramer’s 
interior spaces — Peters Court, 
Talcott’s elegant parlors, and the 
nook-and-cranny arrangements of 
Baldwin — have proved very adapt- 
able over the years, gathering warm 
memories from generations of un- 
dergraduates. 

The college resumed its building 
program shortly after the depres- 
sion ended in 1897. Beginning 
with Warner Gymnasium, a calmer 
mood sets in. Succeeding build- 
ings were more crisp, oblong and 
horizontal in their lines. Rectangu- 
larity, predictable fenestration, 
and shallow-pitched red tile roofs 
characterized their appearance. 
The turn of the century ushered in 
less swagger and more repose. 

Although the buildings of the 
Stone Age acquired many loyal 
friends, they are regarded by some 
as the old gray elephants of the 
campus, and their careers have been 
punctuated by periodic demands 
for their demolition. American 
architectural technology and 
popular definitions of beauty and 


This 1932 drawing showed a proposed 
main recitation building which would 
“probably” stand on the site of Warner 
Gymnasium, now the Inter-Arts Warner 
Center. 
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function have come a long way since 
Richardson and his local interpret- 
ers. It is hard to recapture the 
profound faith in progress that these 
buildings vindicated for those who 
watched them go up. For that gen- 
eration, they were the promise of a 
modern future. President William 
Ballantine said at the dedication of 
one of them: 
Oberlin College has reached now a 
new era. The pioneer stage has 
passed. The true university life 
has begun. We see no longer slab 
halls, or stumps and potato rows 
on the campus. ... Massive and 
commodious edifices of freestone 
will look out across green shaven 
lawns, and graceful towers will rise 
above the elms. With the buildings 
already erected, or at once to be 
erected, Oberlin will take her place 
unchallenged among _— university 
towns famous for scholastic 
charms. 
The elms are mostly gone now, but 
the buildings they rivaled remain. 
One hopes that their preservation 
will help to sustain some sense of 
connection back to that robust 19th- 
century pride in achievement among 
those who built them. 


II 

The second stage of structural evo- 
lution can be called the Cass Gil- 
bert era, stretching from the open- 
ing of Finney Chapel in 1908 to the 
completion of the quadrangle for the 
Graduate School of Theology in 
1931. In the interim, as consulting 
architect to the college, Gilbert de- 
signed Cox Administration Building 
(1915), Allen Memorial Art Museum 
(1917) and Allen Memorial Hospital 
(1925). Cass Gilbert was one of 
the first-line building artists of the 
early 20th century, although his repu- 
tation has been shadowed by his 
more daring contemporaries, Louis 
Sullivan and Frank Lloyd Wright. 
Gilbert was a sound, conservative, 
academic architect, a close student 
of historical styles and their adap- 
tion to modern purposes. Whatever 
you wanted, Gilbert could do it for 
you, and do it well. Examples of 
his versatility include the Neo- 
Classical state capital of Minnesota 
in St. Paul, the Woolworth Building 
in New York City (a soaring Neo- 
Gothic skyscraper), the George 
Washington Bridge over the Hudson 
and the U.S. Supreme Court Build- 
ing in Washington. 


For Oberlin he chose historical 
models from twelfth-century South- 
ern France to 15th-century Northern 
Italy, a stylistic reach from medieval 
Romanesque to Renaissance Classi- 
cism. His Oberlin buildings were 
mostly dressed in warm, rubbed tan 
sandstone, trimmed with red sand- 
stone and roofed in red tile. They 
lend a certain Mediterranean as- 
pect to an otherwise solemn, Prot- 
estant Ohio campus. 

Gilbert’s architectural conserva- 
tism was matched by the formalism 
of his long-range campus landscape 
plan, which he worked up in collab- 
oration with President Henry 
Churchill King and the Olmsted 
Brothers of Boston, sons and succes- 
sors of America’s greatest land- 
scape architect. The arrangement 
they blocked out was a highly rec- 
tilinear plan, taking off the square 
angles of Tappan Square. Its pri- 
mary axis ran from the designated 
site of Hall Auditorium across the 
square through J. L. Silsbee’s Me- 
morial Arch (1903) to climax in a 
tall campanile or bell tower which 
Gilbert envisioned rising into the 
Ohio sky west of Peters Hall. Peters 
was the main obstacle to his 
scheme, and he began urging its 
demolition as early as 1912. His 
grand design was reminiscent of 
Frederick Law Olmsted’s plan for 
Stanford University, the Daniel 
Burnham plan for downtown Cleve- 
land, and the McMillan plan for the 
Mall in Washington — monumental 
in scope with long formal sight 
lines and impressive vistas. His 
plan was never realized, but it tan- 
talized trustees and other planners 
for long decades. It continued to 
define the terms of debate down 
through the early 1970’s. In the 
controversy over the siting of Mudd 
Learning Center, Gilbert’s vision 
was revived, and its frustration nar- 
rowly averted the disappearance 
of both Peters Hall and Warner 


Gymnasium. 


Ill 
The third phase in Oberlin’s build- 
ing history spanned the years be- 
tween the two world wars. This was 
a time of relatively slow growth, for 
several reasons. One was the long 
presidency of the aging Henry 
Churchill King, which seemed to 
lose some of its drive after the re- 
markably vigorous pre-war years. 
King was followed by Ernest Hatch 
Wilkins, who for all his other en- 
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thusiasms was not much interested 


in buildings. Finally, the disrup- 
tive impact of the wars bracketing 
this era, and the Great Depression 
in the middle of it, did not encour- 
age building expansion. 

The era witnessed three signif- 
icant initiatives, each of which fell 
short of fulfillment. The first was a 
decision reached by the trustees in 
1928 to build a residential campus 
for men on the quadrangle running 
north from West Lorain St. to the 
athletic fields. This would be Ober- 
lin’s modest analogue to the residen- 
tial clusters launched in these years 
at Harvard and Yale. Its purpose 
was to gather Oberlin’s male stu- 
dents from their scattered locations 
in private rooming houses all over 
town and endow the male social life 
of the college with more coherence 
and vitality. This reflected a long- 
standing concern to which the col- 
lege had first addressed itself in the 
construction of Men’s_ Building 
(later renamed Wilder Hall) in 1911. 
In 1928 the trustees resolved: 


that Oberlin shall have a Men’s 
Campus on which the men shall live 
together in buildings owned and op- 
erated by the college, a campus on 
which the life of men can be orga- 
nized and developed in such a way 
as to stimulate scholarly ambition 
and to create an active masculine 
social atmosphere. 


These are quaint words, especially 
to the students who live on the North 
Campus today in chummy co-edu- 
cational contentment. Only one 
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building of the new men’s campus, 
Noah Hall (1932) went up before 
World War II intervened. The col- 
lege met vast difficulties in financing 
the construction of Noah during 
the bleakest years of the depression. 

The second impulse of the inter- 
war era was a move toward build- 
ing in a Neo-Georgian style. This 
caught the current popular taste for 
things colonial which was _ perva- 
sive nationally in the 1920’s and 
1930’s. The most influential in- 
spiration for this cult was _ the 
Rockefeller-financed restoration of 
colonial Williamsburg, which got 
under way in the late 1920’s. The 
best Oberlin example of Neo-Georg- 
ian architecture is the president’s 
house on Forest St., designed for 
Physics Prof. S. R. Williams in 1920 
and acquired by the college for 
President Wilkins in 1927. Exe- 
cuted in red brick, it bears a re- 
semblance to the best loved of all 
American colonial homes, the wood- 
frame Craigie-Longfellow house on 
Brattle St. in Cambridge, Mass. 

The new men’s campus was to be 
Neo-Georgian in mood. Noah Hall 
is faithful to its colonial prototypes, 
Massachusetts Hall at Harvard and 
Connecticut Hall at Yale. Burton 
Hall, completed just after World 
War II, seems more reminiscent of 
Tidewater Virginia plantation arch- 
itecture, although the proportions of 
the central block between its flank- 
ers are distended to accommodate 


This photo, from the June 1932 
ALUMNI MAGAZINE, shows the then- 
proposed open air amphitheater in the 
Arboretum. Grading work was 
completed, but construction of seats was 
left for a “later time” and the slopes 
were grassed over. 


more bedrooms. Burton proved to 
be the last gasp of the Neo-Georgian 
impulse. 

The third inter-war initiative was 
a plan to build a science quadrangle 
along West Lorain just south of the 
men’s campus. Severance Chem- 
istry Lab was to be the southeast 
anchor for this complex. A _ lead- 
ing proponent of the idea was the 
late W. H. Brown, then a young arch- 
itect in the art department who in- 
troduced the modern international 
style to Oberlin in his designs for 
several private homes. Wright 
Physics Laboratory (1942) was 
barely completed before war inter- 
vened. Its anomalous red _ brick 
wall patches indicate anticipated 
points of future junction for the 
thwarted science complex. As it is, 
Wright stands as Oberlin’s last ex- 
pression of the round-arched style 
launched in Warner Gymnasium 
four decades before. 


IV 
World War II punctuated the begin- 
ning of the fourth phase of Oberlin 
architecture. Almost half the build- 
ings on the campus have gone up 
since 1945. In the relentless con- 
struction of the past three decades, 
two simultaneous and rival trends 
are discernible. The first is an ex- 
pedient conversion to bland cereal- 
box functionalism in postwar dor- 
mitory construction. The fraternal 
twins of 1956, Dascomb and Bar- 
rows, are characteristic examples. 
These flat, anonymous slabs of 
sleeping space, aptly dubbed “motel 
modern,” may be understood as an 
unimaginative vernacular version of 
the Bauhaus style which Walter 
Gropius helped translate into Amer- 
ican collegiate architecture in his 
Harvard Graduate Center of 1949. 
The merits of this 20th-century 
Oberlin plain-style, elaborated in 
the gigantism of Kettering Hall 
(1961) and South Hall (1964), are 
more economic than architectural. 

continued on page 16 
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BODY ART: David Wiles ‘78 covered himself with wet clay for the Mayfair celebration in Wilder 
Bowl this past spring. As the clay dried, David got the shivvers but his appearance became statuesque. 
Oberlin News Tribune photo. 
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Kathy Kline ‘78, rehearsing for 


the spring dance concert Despite 
cutbacks, 


by Mikie Sherman 58 


Elyria Chronicle-Telegram 
photos by John Fazio 


The writer is assistant metro editor for the 
Elyria CHRONICLE- TELEGRAM which 
published this article April 16, 1978. 


he words carved into the stone 

above the arched doorway iden- 

tify the building as Warner 
Gymnasium. Below, in much 
smaller letters affixed to a glass 
panel, is the legend, “Warner Cen- 
ter for the Performing Arts.” 

Warner now houses the college’s 
Inter-Arts programs. Decades ago, 
ball players shot baskets while 
runners ran around the indoor track. 
Now, theater groups play out their 
scenes while dancers bend and 
stretch at the bar. 

Up wide wooden steps worn 
smooth and _ rendered creaky 
through years of long use, dancers 
gathered in a second floor practice 
room to rehearse for the Oberlin 
Dance Company’s annual spring 
concert. Wearing leotards, jump 
suits, flowing skirts and leg-warm- 
ers, they moved onto the dance 
floor. The shoes, sweaters and book 
bags they left behind were reflected 
in the mirror that lines one long wall 
of the large rectangular room. 

None of the college’s three dance 
instructors — Wendy Shankin Met- 
zger, Doris Seiden and Leslie Woi- 
deck — were present, for the spring 
dance concert is totally the creation 
of students who choreograph and 
dance in their own works. 

Six pieces — three solo and 
three group works — were planned. 
Some were multi-media presenta- 
tions that featured films, slides and 
collages of taped music. 

The titles given by the students to 
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their works were intriguing. Susan 
Van Pelt, an upperclass student, 
danced in “Touch,” Amy Kitahata 
in “Windgall,” and Eileen Fisher in 
“Mimosa.” The group pieces were 


“Fever in the Head, Fire in the 
House,” choreographed by Tony 
Stafford; “Homage to Huai Su,” 


choreographed by Julie Simpson; 
and “4-some,” a collaborative piece 
by Ms. Kitahata, Ms. Simpson, 
Nancy Bleiweiss and Bill Young. 
Stafford, Bleiweiss and Young were 
seniors, the others were upperclass 
students. 

In “Fever in the Head,” upper- 
class student Leslie Yancey placed 


Limbering up for the next performance, 
from left, Bill Young, Nancy Bleiweiss 
and Amy Kitahata. 
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table settings on a closed casket 
draped in white. “Basket cases” 
stretched and struggled to get out 
of their boxes. All the dancers 
were dressed in nurses’ uniforms. 
A TV blared episodes from “I Love 
Kucy.® 

Sirens wailed during “4-Some” as 
two pairs of dancers did belly slides 
across the floor. A_ clarinetist 
played brief parts and hit sour 
notes. 

The dancers have a special vo- 
cabulary of their own which they 
use to describe their work. They 
speak of “focusing,” “sending 
energy out,” “fullness,” “creating 
an environment.” They talk of 
varying the order, timing, dynamics 
and quality of movement of a piece. 
They speak of — and illustrate — 
movements that are soft or hard, 


direct, percussive, floating or slash- 
ing. 

They don’t, won’t, talk about the 
moods or meanings of their dances. 
They perceive “feelings,” “images,” 
“nuances,” “points of connection” 
in their own work. But these are 
“personal” and “complicated,” and 
the viewer, they indicate, must forge 
his or her own synthesis of mean- 
ing. 

“You start from the basic prem- 
ise that the body is potent, powerful 
— it can speak for itself, so you 
don’t really need to talk about it,” 
explains Lisa Marcus, the upper- 
class dancer who directed the con- 
cert. 

The dancers’ reluctance to dis- 
cuss the impact of the whole is, 
however, paralleled by an eagerness 
to explain components of choreog- 
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raphy or “movement score.” 

Susan Van Pelt began creating 
her score by using “chance proce- 
dure.” She decided she would 
move through five different vertical 
levels in space, and then determined 
the order in which she would move 
through the levels by assigning each 
a number and throwing dice to come 
up with a sequence. 

The chance procedure, she ex- 
plained, is useful because it takes 
the dancer “beyond what (she) 
would normally do,” allowing her 
to find “movements and attitudes 
toward space” she doesn’t usually 
experience. 

Amy Kitahata began choreograph- 
ing her solo piece by experiment- 
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ing with movements “that interest 
me, that were, for me, exciting to 
watch, exciting to perform.” 


Choreography and_ aesthetics 
classes are part of the Oberlin Col- 
lege dance curriculum, as are 
courses in ballet, techniques of 
modern dance, improvisation, and 
the literature and history of the per- 
forming arts. 

Many dancers also take related 
courses offered through Inter-Arts 
— classes in acting or in theater 
production, for instance. And a 
surprising number — half of the 
dozen dance majors — pursue a 
double major, combining their 
dance work with concentrated study 


Amy Kitahata (see front cover), 


in such fields as chemistry, biology, 
religion, history and art history. 

From the dance major’s perspec- 
tive, it is this opportunity to com- 
bine dance with academically de- 
manding liberal arts courses that 
makes Oberlin’s dance program: 
unique. And, from the different 
perspective of students majoring 
only in an academic subject, there 
is the opportunity to participate in 
what the dance majors describe as a 
“solid dance program.” 

It is, in fact, non-dance majors 
who fill most dance classes. Two 
hundred or more Oberlin students 
take some kind of dance, and the 
demand for instruction has been 
such that dance majors are offer- 
ing dance courses, given for credit, 
to their fellow undergraduates. 

The demand for dance instruc- 
tion notwithstanding, the financial 
crisis has created a situation where- 
by the College Faculty Council 
recently approved an EPPC recom- 
mendation to cut the number of 
teaching positions in the depart- 
ment to two. President Danenberg 
used a contingency fund to restore 
half a “slot” as a temporary measure 
but the reduction in staff left most 
majors -and other ddncers bewild- 
ered and dismayed. 

The dance major now has been 
“suspended.” Junior and_ senior 
dance majors are able to finish out 
their majors but new students and 
other upperclass students are no 
longer able to declare dance as a 
major. 

Apparently, the dance will go on. 
The members of this year’s Oberlin 
Dance Company — 12 women and 
four men, all chosen by audition 
— were hard-working and dedi- 
cated. In rehearsal, they exhib- 
ited the energy, discipline and 
grace of the professional, perhaps 
because they have been taught, 
they say, more than “just tech- 
nique. 

That something more is perform- 
ance. It’s a difficult word to define, 
although it does, of course, involve 
a relationship with an audience. 

Amy Kitahata, who appeared in 
two of the dance concert pieces and 
hopes to become a_ professional 
dancer when she leaves the worn 
floors of OC’s Warner Center, puts 
it this way: “You must be so con- 
centrated on stage that every mo- 
ment of the dance is full.” 
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Living 
off 


the 
land 


by Paul Lawn 68 


The writer was sports editor of the OBER- 
LIN RevIEW as an undergraduate and 
also covered sports for the OBERLIN 
ALUMNI MAGAZINE. He received the 
J. D. from Yale in 1971 and has been a 
resident of South Canaan, Maine, since 
1973. This article is reprinted from the 
December 1977 issue of UpCOuNntRy, 
published in Pittsfield, Mass. Photos are 
by William H. Tague, managing editor of 
UpCountry. 


“Whe half-mile journey to our 
homesteading land, down a 
seasonal discontinued town 


road, begins at Bowley Corner. 


When we first arrived in 1972, we 
used to pass the corner with some 
trepidation. 

The denizen of the corner house, 
Cowt Bowley, a lifelong Mainer, 


seemed to us to typify the hot-rod- 
ding, beer-drinking, rifle-toting ele- 
ment so dominant in our poverty- 
stricken backwoods area which 
straddles Canaan Bog in Somerset 
County, Maine. 

In the other dwelling on the 
corner, an old school bus without 
its engine, lived another character, 
John, a doddering alcoholic who 
only occasionally was clear-headed 
enough to talk intelligibly. 

Each weekend some of the neigh- 
borhood topers would congregate 
on the corner to the background of 
tapes blaring old country and wes- 
tern hits. It was on one such Friday 
night not long after my arrival that 


Paul Lawn and the house 
he built for $150. 
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1 was accosted by Cowt. Cowt had 
had a few. 

“You a hippie?” he asked me. 
“You don’t eat meat, you must be a 
hippie. You eat fish but you don’t 
eat meat, why you must be half a 
hippie.” 

Cowt must have been as puzzled 
by our arrival as we were by him. 
In three years, he watched ten 
adults arrive to settle on the derelict 
road, with its infamous need of 
ditches and gravel growing ever 
more acute as it was pounded by 
more vehicles. 

Now, 11 adults and six children 
live on the road. A 12th adult is 
building a house. Almost all have 
had at least some college education, 
usually in urban centers like New 
Haven or Boston. Only one is a 
Maine native. 

It was during one of those seem- 
ingly interminable spring rains that 
Cowt finally voiced his perplexity 
to me. 

“What are all you people doing 
coming here to live in a hole like 
this?” There I stood before him, 
with 19 years of schooling, aspiring 
to be a dirt farmer far in the boon- 
ies. It was a good question. 

Our climate is barely hospitable. 
The winter of 1976-77 brought 
some 40 subzero nights, a not un- 
usual number. I suspect the wry 
sense of humor for which Mainers 
are noted is a direct result of our 
climate, and our shared preoccupa- 
tion with keeping warm from Octo- 
ber through March. You can see 
incredible lines in the faces of those 
who have weathered 40 or more 
Maine winters. 

Yet, with the harshness goes an 
incredible beauty wrought by 
Maine’s four distinctive seasons. 
October’s riotous colors are quickly 
scattered by roaring Northwest 
winds which bring exquisite pastel 
sunsets. | November’s. scene _ is 
spare and stark. The moon shines 
brightly, reflecting the ice particles 
in the puddles on the road. Soon 
we will get soft and powdery snow. 

The beauty reaches its peak in the 
crystal-clear brightness following 
the first winter nor ‘easter. I live 
for the beauty of this fairyland. I 
pay the price which that beauty ex- 
acts because I cannot do otherwise. 

Unlike most of my homesteading 
neighbors, I am single. I am also 
atypical in that I don’t have a car. 
The two go hand in hand. If | 
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were part of a larger family, I would 
have to have a car to travel to get 
the outside work I would need to 
support my family. That’s what all 
the homesteaders do around here 
— pick up various odd jobs, usually 
carpentry, sometimes farm work, 
greenhouse work, or even running 
the Canaan dump. Most jobs don’t 
pay much more than minimum, and 
that’s the first fact about living out 
here — almost everyone is poor. 

But the poverty is of a different 
nature, mainly because most of us 
have chosen this life deliberately, 
unlike those stuck in urban ghettoes 
who can’t get out. Most of us had 
savings that we spent to buy the 
land and build our houses. Some- 
time during housebuilding the 
money typically ran out, and we 
had to turn to practical skills to 
keep afloat. 

Originally we ran away from 
overcrowded, polluted cities. After 
law school, I jumped at a chance 
to spend a winter in the mountains 
of Colorado with friends, where I 
hiked, cut wood, baked bread, and 
decided that I could not stand to be 
a lawyer trapped behind a desk in 
a city, but must live in the woods. 
Although I had little concrete idea 
what I would do to survive, five or 
six of us had typical enough fan- 
tasies: we would find a piece of 
land, build a house and have a com- 
mune. 

We settled on New England be- 
cause most of us were New En- 
gland natives. A perusal of the 
Strout Realty catalog further nar- 
rowed our search to Central Maine, 
because with our modest means, 
that was the only acceptable area 
where we could afford to purchase 
land. Eventually we settled in South 
Canaan, about 15 miles east of 
Skowhegan. Mark Kierstead, a 
friend from law school, found us 
our land: a 50-acre farm which had 
been abandoned for almost 40 
years, buildings long since gone, 
with a flat 15-acre field and 35 
acres of woods between two bogs. 
Local legend had it that the previ- 
ous tenants, Effie and Charles Dick- 
ey, had 22 children without ever 
having twins and that Effie lived well 
into her 90’s. 

Despite this history of fertility, 
plans for the commune did not long 
survive. Only Carl and | stayed. 
We soon realized that we required 
separate houses. Carl Dimow is 


26, an aspiring musician who has 
played flute since his boyhood, and 
guitar the past five years. After 
graduating from high school, his 
higher education consisted of twice 
hitchhiking alone across the coun- 
try and back. He is surviving as a 
carpenter until he can get Maine 
barkeepers to appreciate his blues-y 
style which is more musically com- 
plex than the standard hard rock 
and country and western fare. 

Carl and I share the land, enjoy- 
ing unspoken agreements about its 
ecology and aesthetics that bespeak 
years of close friendship. He has 
built a cabin and is completing a 
larger house. Although he spends 
more than I for elegance and com- 
fort in his house, we are both very 
frugal. 


We need much less money than 
do urban folks. We heat with 
wood, much of it cut from our over- 
abundant grey birch stands and ag- 
ing apple trees, the rest purchased 
from outside. Because we are our 
own carpenters and farmers, we 
almost never hire outside help. 
Our lack of money is compensated 
for by the clear air and water, 
wide open spaces, freedom to do 
almost as we please untrammeled 
by civilization, and by extreme pri- 
vacy and peacefulness. 

Our neighbors on the road, four 
families with a total of four kids, 
six dogs, numerous goats, a horse, 
a mule, cats, hens and rabbits, all 
crowded on the front 15 of a 65- 
acre plot, enjoy much less peace- 
fulness and seclusion. Carl and I 
have eschewed all animals save one 
male cat named Chairman Meow 
which adopted me. 

Our economies vary. I’m near the 
bottom end, expecting to live on 
$1,400 to $1,600 per year. Add a 
car and that would double immedi- 
ately. I suspect that most of the 
couples are getting by on $5,000 to 
$7,000. 

I am the only one of the new set- 
tlers here really trying to act out 
the fantasy of living off the land. 
Only a single person — or one with 
a fanatically like-minded mate 
without children — could dare en- 
tertain this fantasy. Each year my 
garden has grown bigger until now 
it encompasses better than a half- 
acre intensively cultivated. From 
$325 in 1976, vegetable sales tripled 
to almost $1,000 last season. In 
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addition to supplying some indiv- 
iduals, I sold to a restaurant in Ca- 
naan, a roadside stand _ outside 
Skowhegan, and to the regional 
food cooperative. If I can carry 
through my plan to expand to a full 
acre in 1978, one that might require 
the help of an apprentice, I should 
be able to support myself solely 
from the farm. 

Among the three tons of food we 
harvested this past season, peas 
were the largest crop. My pea rows 
stretched end-to-end would have 
traversed over a half-mile. On a 
good day I could pick better than 
two bushels of peas, and one day 
three of us harvested almost five 
bushels for the co-op. 

The main variable in gardening 
is the weather. Our climate is one 
of extremes. The temperature 
ranged from 104 degrees on Aug. 2, 
1975, to minus 34 degrees on Jan. 
10, 1976. I have seen changes of 60 
degrees in 24 hours. The growing 
season is short, 110 days at most, and 
considerably shorter in some sea- 
sons like 1976 when we had a most 
disheartening frost on June 13. 
Our water table is high, sometimes 
making sudden downpours hazar- 
dous, as on Aug. 9, 1976, when Hur- 
ricane Belle flooded the gardens 
with five inches of rain overnight. 
The summer of 1976 also featured 
a hail storm that punched holes in 
beet greens, and a 35-degree night 
on July 25 that caused many blos- 
soms not to set fruit. When this 
past season we were spared these 
discouragements, our yields _ in- 
creased about 50 percent for most 
crops. 

My inclination is to live very 
rough-hewn and close to nature. I 
put aesthetics over comfort. My 
house is on the edge of the woods, 
partly shielded by three ancient 
red maples from the northwest 
winds which blow across the field. 

It is 14 x 20 feet downstairs, has 
a loft 14 x 13 feet and a screened- 
in porch 8 x 20 feet. The porch 
will serve as my woodshed in winter 
until I can find time to build a barn. 
The whole thing probably cost me 
$750, what with most of the lumber 
being free from the barn we tore 
down. Instead of using cedar 
shingles I got free cedar slabs from 


Inside the uninsulated house — 
no electricity, plumbing, 


television or telephone. 
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a nearby mill. Not as tight, but I 
did a pretty good job with fitting 
the ends and it looks good. 

It is uninsulated, for aesthetic 
reasons, so I can see all the 8x8’s 
and 7x7’s with which it was framed. 
But that means I must cut and burn 
more wood to keep warm. Warm 
for me is 45-50 degrees in winter 
daytimes and above 25 at night. | 
couldn’t get away with that if there 
were children here. My heat stove 
is not so efficient as the ones they 
make now, but it was cheaper and 
looks better. 

Carpentry did not come easily to 
me. When I arrived here I could 
not drive an 8-penny nail in straight. 
Building my house was an incred- 
ible trip which drained me, in the end, 
to utter exhaustion. In October 
1974, I had to leave my house half- 
finished because my mother, in up- 
state New York, was dying of can- 
cer. I returned in January 1975, 
completing my house in January, 
February and March by working on 
days when it got above 18 degrees 
or so, shoveling snow from my 
floor and cracking the ice which had 
accumulated where I had to put up 
studs or frame windows. When it 
was too cold, I cut wood. I never 
before had to have such determina- 
tion, and I probably never will 
again. I doubt that I ever could. I 
had to want to do it that bad. And 
naturally, of all the things I’ve done 
it feels the best. 

I suppose that would be the ideal 
way to live, always to be testing 
yourself in that way, pushing to the 
maximum effort. And yet there is 
a point at which you can go too far. 
Then it becomes counterproduc- 
tive. The month after I completed 
the house I sprained my ankle, and, 
worse, burned down a small shed I 
had built the previous summer. 
Both were silly accidents brought on 
by reaching into the well of spirit 
too often without replenishing it. 
There is a fine line here which mani- 
fests itself on the physical plane. 

I find that I can work from dawn- 
to-dusk a certain number of days 
at a stretch, but there comes a day 
when I will be able to do nothing, 
though the sun may shine brightly. 
So I try to flow my life into the sea- 
sons. The winter is a time of rela- 
tive relaxation — even of hiberna- 
tion. The hours I sleep drastically 
increase as the days grow shorter. 

Compared with housebuilding 


days, my life now seems lazier and 
more comfortable, though others 
might find it Spartan. 

I carry my water five gallons at 
a time from the well, about 50 yards 
away. The well is spring-fed, 
rocked in down 22 feet, and never 
runs dry. It came with the place, 
needing only to be cleaned and 
covered. 

I have a freezer a half mile away 
on the town road, in a neighbor’s 
electrified barn. We put away 
about 350 quarts of food for winter. 
My mailbox is nearby the barn at 
the front of the road. 

Life in the summer is intensely 
physical. I try to maintain a steady, 
relaxed pace. Most of the chores 
are highly repetitive, so I have a 
chance to be thinking of other 
things at the same time. That’s 
one reason | prefer hand tools to 
power tools — they almost enable 
me to be in two places at the same 
time. I cut about five cords of wood 
a year with a bowsaw. My only 


power tool is an 8-horsepower 
Sears tiller which is admittedly 
indispensable. 


Winter is a time for visiting neigh- 
bors over a couple of beers or a 
bottle of home-brewed dandelion 
wine. There are a few battery-run 
TV sets around. Some of us play 
dime poker every other weekend. 
There are parties, potluck suppers, 
contra dances, and food co-op 
groups in which we work together 
to buy produce, cheese and grains 
wholesale. 

Most of us in this part of Maine 
have been on unemployment or 
food stamps one time or another. 
We don’t stay on when things get 
better. No one is lazy. Quite the 
contrary. My neighbors have 
worked on roofs on days the tem- 
perature never got above 15 de- 
grees, and the northwest wind 
howled at 25 miles per hour. Even 
when we are not working out we 
are employed in growing our food, 
cutting our fuel, building improve- 
ments into our homesteads, or en- 
gaging in the daily tasks of cooking, 
housekeeping and_ child-rearing. 
Especially in spring and fall, we 
never have enough time to ac- 
complish all we want. 

I guess the difference between 
me and most other people, includ- 
ing many homesteaders, is that 
they think electricity, plumbing and 
TV are necessary. | do without all 
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three, except for a little electricity 
to run the freezer. Because we were 
able to buy the place outright, we 
have no payments except the elec- 
tric bill for the freezer which, by 
sharing three freezers on one line, 
comes to only about $27 per year 
for me. Taxes were $102 last year, 
which Carl and I split. Food is the 
biggest expense, taking up half my 
budget. If I add what I put into 
organic fertilizers, seeds, manure 
and tilling, the figure rises to about 
two-thirds. But I do get a year- 
round supply of about half the food 
I eat, and income from selling the 
excess. 


The transition from middle-class 
urban living is more painful for 
some than for others. Some are 
defeated by the poverty, climate and 
hard work and they return to their 
former modes of life. Some endure 
despite hardships, the car breaks 
down, money runs short, wood sup- 
ply dwindles in the middle of win- 
ter. Other more successful settlers 
have begun abandoning the primi- 
tive lifestyle of their first years 
here and they are acquiring the 
typical accoutrements of Ameri- 
can middle-class life: TV, telephone, 
gas stove, electricity. 

Those who have stayed, prosper- 
ous or not, understand that truly 
“there is a time to every purpose 
under Heaven,” and those who 
would thrive here either must fit 
the proper task to the time or else 
must possess incredible stamina to 
defy the elements. 

They are funky and_ handy. 
Funky means that one is not con- 
cerned with outward appearances. 
Old clothes will do. You take a 
shower where you can scrounge one. 
This is no place for the fastidious, 
or those with heavy hangups about 
cleanliness. Everything is recycled 
that can be, and everything is fixed 
that can be made to work again. I 
use worn-out socks to blanche (tie) 
cauliflower heads! 

Practical skills, not formal educa- 
tion, are the great currency. Our 
lives have not necessarily become 
simpler. There are myriad details 
to be mastered before we can con- 
trol many of the aspects of our 
lives that are now in the hands of 
city dwellers. 

But of the nine places I have 
lived, this is probably the best 
one for my spirit. Clearly, how- 
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ever, it is not for everyone, and 
that’s all right because not every- 
one should be doing the same 
things. There is richness in diver- 
sity. That’s why I don’t feel guilty 
that I am “wasting my talents.” | 
think most of us have outgrown 
those kinds of identity crises. We 
realize that the flow of life is carry- 
ing us along, and because we chose 
the tranquility of the back country 
over the great economic opportun- 
ities of urban America quite delib- 
erately, we are likely to stay here 
for some time to come. 

Subtle changes have overtaken 
our neighborhood since that distant 
encounter with Cowt Bowley. The 
bus and its inhabitant have left. 
The screech of peeling rubber, the 
wail of loud music, the report of 
the hunter’s gun out of season, are 
heard less frequently now. We 
have since discovered that Cowt 
and I both like tall Maine tales, 
dried hardwood, beer, cucumbers 
and beet greens. Cowt even planted 
a garden last year and had the 
first ripe sweet corn in the neigh- 
borhood. These similarities be- 
tween us seem to count for more 
than the differences today. 
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The new plain style met a need for 
inexpensive interior space at a time 
of steady inflation of federal subsidy 
programs. Bearing in mind the 
dozens of aging wood-frame houses 
demolished to make room for the 
new dormitories, one can define 
them as Oberlin’s campus version 
of urban renewal. 

As antidotes to this homogeneous 
sprawl, we have been blessed (out- 
raged? entertained?) with a se- 
quence of striking, theatrical 
architectural statements by build- 
ing artists of national renown. 
These include Wallace Harrison’s 
melodramatic but curiously func- 
tional Hall Auditorium (1954) — the 
seventh and final version of a proj- 
ect 40 years in the making; Minoru 
Yamasaki’s pretty white Conserva- 
tory and King Building (1962-66), 
controversial exercises in machine- 
molded Neo-Gothic formalism; 
Hugh Stubbins’ vast, handsome 
Philips Gymnasium (1971), which 
remained a subject of contention 
right up to the day it began to be 


used; and the Mudd Learning Cen- 
ter (1974), by Warner, Burns, Toan 
& Lundy, which, owing to its central 
location and long construction pro- 
cess, provoked more sustained de- 
bate about its size, appearance and 
propriety than perhaps any building 
in Oberlin’s history. The monu- 
mental scale and doubtful neighbor- 
liness of its facade turned out to 
contrast vividly with its bright, lav- 
ish and accessible interiors, and 
while the debate sputtered out, 
Oberlin’s students quietly took 
possession of Mudd and made it 
theirs. 

No sooner was Mudd completed 
than attention swung to the other 
side of Tappan Square, where 
Robert Venturi’s addition to Allen 
Art Museum promised to give the 
community’s talent for aesthetic 
polemics a climactic test. Venturi 
is a thoughtful iconoclast of modern 
design convention and a self-con- 
scious architectural populist. He 
met the “impossible task” of ex- 
panding a contained Renaissance 
palace with a purposeful collision 
between Géilbert’s palace and his 
own checkered billboard. While 
the setbacks of his addition defer 
to the older building and relate 
nicely to the nearby appendages of 
Hall Auditorium, the Venturi entry 
achieves its own identity. 

The dust has settled now. No 
new buildings are being planned, 
nor any demolitions, although old 
Westervelt Hall (1874), no longer 
owned by the college but still Ober- 
lin’s best surviving example of 
polychromatic Victorian Gothic ar- 
chitecture, is in grave danger of 
becoming a parking lot. For the 
rest, no one would call Oberlin’s 
the most beautiful campus in 
North America. But it is what we 
have. Strolling around it, one never 
fails to discover something new to 
ponder, depending on the weather, 
season, time of day, or one’s own 
mood. It could benefit from some 
imaginative professional landscap- 
ing just now, especially among the 
older buildings of the Stone Age, 
which rise naked from their sites. 
Warner Gymnasium in_ particular 
might profit from the sort of gentle 
terracing which landscapist Beatrix 
Farrand designed for Carnegie Li- 
brary some decades ago. But even 
as it stands today, the campus re- 
mains .a lively and bracing visual 
experience. 
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You 
do 


teach 


literature, 


don't 


you? 


by David Newman ‘62 


Assistant Professor of Theater 
Inter-Arts Program 


dward Payson Call, one of Amer- 
ica’s most gifted theater direc- 
tors, was on campus for five 
weeks in April and May to stage 
Chekhov’s The Cherry Orchard with 
students and faculty of the College. 
While he was here holding audi- 
tions one weekend, between mid- 
night and 2 a.m., I planted him in my 
living room and asked him to talk 
about the relationship between aca- 
demic and professional theater. 
“Okay,” he said, ‘How about this? 
As long as educational institutions in 
the U.S. have drama departments, 
some poor misguided students will 
attend them thinking they are ready- 
ing themselves for the professional 
theater.” He paused and looked at 
me, “Not that the institutions set out 
to fool anybody, of course, but stu- 
dents who imagine that the training 
they’re getting in college will enable 
them to make a living in the theater 
ought to be expelled. When Tyrone 
Guthrie opened his theater in Min- 
neapolis, Frank Whiting, the head of 
the drama department at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and, incidentally, 
one of the prime movers in bringing 
Guthrie to Minneapolis, said in his 
welcoming speech that he looked 
forward to a long and happy mar- 
riage between the University and the 
Guthrie Theatre Company. Tyrone 
Guthrie got up a minute later and 
said ‘nothing doing, no marriage, 
and the affair is off.’ Everybody was 
horribly embarrassed, but there has 
been a cordial relationship between 
the two institutions for many years 
(through the McKnight Fellowships 
which provide opportunities for 
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University of Minnesota graduate 
students to apprentice at the Guth- 
rie). Guthrie knew that academic 
institutions cannot hope to prepare 
people for the sort of challenges 
they'll meet in the profession and 
they shouldn't pretend to.” 

“What are those challenges?” | 
>sked. 

“It’s too easy to be an actor here,” 
he replied. “You sign up for a 
course or try out for a play, and 
whether you really have any talent 
or determination or not doesn’t mat- 
ter — bingo, you’re an actor. I went 
to a school like that too (University 
of Maryland). You'd think that 
given the proximity to New York we 
would have had some contact with 
the commercial theater — but we 
didn’t. I think the closest we came 
to working with a professional was 
one man in the department who had 
once had a walk on in Golden Boy. I 
felt cheated when I got to New York. 
I didn’t even know how to prepare a 
resume.” 

“What happened to you?” 

“T learned to make the rounds, 
selling myself, working as a stage 
manager. Landing a job takes about 
90% of an actor’s energy. I learned 
that the world is divided into two 
kinds of people, the ‘bouncers’ and 
the ‘breakers.’ The ‘bouncers’ sur- 
vive — if they have talent.” 

“And is there no way we can pre- 
pare our students for this work?” 

“Sure, you can teach basic acting 
skills, develop their voices and give 
them a little experience with period 
acting styles. Most important, you 
can offer intelligent people a good 
education in the humanities. But 
even the drama schools, the M.F.A. 
factories, don’t teach anybody how 
to make a living except in another 
academic environment.” 


This conversation was beginning to 
remind me of one | had with Stan 
McLaughlin ’21 back in 1962 just 
before I left Oberlin for Yale. Stan 
had said to me, “If you can possibly 
imagine making a living any other 
way, do it, because the theater is 
full of people who can’t imagine it.” 
I told Mr. Call this, and he added, 
“That's right. As Joshua Logan used 
to say, ‘If anything gets in the way, 
leteites * 

The faculty at Oberlin and most of 
the theater students ought not to be 
surprised by Ed Call’s picture of the 


discrepancy between the academic 
and professional theater worlds. 
However, this does not mean that we 
should be teaching our students how 
to sell themselves, make the rounds 
of agents, or otherwise “bounce.” 
By looking at the differences be- 
tween the two worlds, we may see 
our own priorities more clearly. | 
decided to ask Mr. Call one more 
question in this vein: “If the scene is 
so haphazard, I wonder if there 
really is a professional theater in 
America — a profession for which 
one can systematically prepare one- 
self and stand a fair chance of mak- 
ing a living at it?” 

“Yes,” Call said, “but only if your 
students understand that systematic 
preparation means developing the 
thickest possible skin while culti- 
vating the most delicate nerve end- 
ings.” 

“What are the options for a young 
person with a college degree who is 
serious about professional theater?” 
I asked. “Is it New York or 
nothing?” 

“Of the 15 years that I’ve been 
working in the profession, very little 
of it has actually been in New York,” 
he said. 

“You're talking, then, about the 
regional theaters?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“And are the opportunities for 
people any better there than in New 
York?” 

“Of course they are — even if they 
cast out of New York — especially 
for the intelligent, literate, young 
people like your students. For one 
thing, they do the classics — Shake- 
speare, Moliere — plays that cele- 
brate the language, and of course 
are excellent vehicles for a young 
person to sharpen his or her craft 
— his voice, her ease with character 
parts. I’d say most professional ac- 
tors have spent at least three years 
working around the country.” 

“Are the regional theaters really 
an alternative to New York or are 
they just glorified showcases?” (A 
“showcase” is an inexpensively 
mounted production in New York for 
which no one is paid but the actors 
may be seen by agents and produc- 
ers.) 

“That depends on who you ask. 
The Hollywood types call regional 
theaters the minor leagues, where 
the actors grow up and graduate to 


the big time. But I disagree, for two 
reasons: first, several regional thea- 
ters are serving as incubators for a 
whole new kind, of theater genre in 
this country. Playwrights are begin- 
ning to come out of these theaters. 
Preston Jones (author of A Texas 
Trilogy) would not have gotten 
started if there hadn’t been a good 
theater in Dallas. The same is true 
of Sam Shepard (author of Tooth of 
Crime and other plays set in the 
Southwest, among them, Killer's 
Head which was produced at Oberlin 
last year). These people saw good 
theater being done in their home 
towns and they got interested in 
writing for it. Consequently, an 


authentic “regional” theater is grow- 


ing in America. But that can only 
happen if these young writers get a 
chance to see theater — a lot of it, 
and different kinds. So, from my 
point of view, the theaters are defi- 
nitely not just the minor leagues. 
Of course, hundreds of actors have 
gotten their first breaks at places like 
the Guthrie and the Arena. Rene 
Auberjunois started out at A.C.T. 
(American Conservatory Theatre) in 
San Francisco. He became a lead- 
ing man there and pretty soon he 
was getting bids from Hollywood 
and Broadway. On the other hand, 
Oberlin’s own Tony Musante ‘58 
left the leading part in the T.V. 
series called “Toma” (which later 
became “Barretta”’) because he 
didn’t want to be typed in that role. 
In fact, he may have rejected it be- 
cause he’d be making too much 
money. He’d have put himself out 
of the price range of regional the- 
aters and small independent film 
makers, European productions, etc. 
It’s not only money. Actors who get 
thoroughly hooked on T.V. or films 
and get big reputations as film per- 
sonalities have a very difficult time 
returning to the stage. Frankly, it 
is too hard. Movies are a lot easier 
and safer. Can you imagine Marlon 
Brando opening in a play in New 
York? He’d be crazy to do it. He 
has everything to lose and nothing to 
gain. But some, like Musante, are 
keeping their options open. They 
want to be able to go back and forth 
— stretch their psychic muscles so 
to speak. And then, you know, 
many actors really aren’t happy un- 
less they have an audience to play 
Con 

“You have directed on Broadway, 
at Lincoln Center, at many American 
regional theaters and abroad. Do 


Edward Payson Call (at right) talking 
with Lee Sporn ‘80 and Emily King 

‘77 (at left) during auditions for The 
Cherry Orchard. The production was 
made possible in part through a large 

gift to the Inter-Arts Program from an 
alumnus who wishes to remain 
anonymous. 


you intend to continue going wher- 
ever the action is at the moment or 
do you want to settle somewhere 
with your own theater?” 

“I’m not temperamentally suited 
to be a guru to a theater company. 
I’m not a teacher or an intellectual. 
I just have this quirky ability to put 
on plays. But, still, yes I would like 
to settle down with one company 
and do Shakespeare. And, frankly, 
I'd like my actors to be able to read 
and write. I’d like them to be as 
intelligent and open and energetic 
as these students. And, I’d like 
them to know the literature. You do 
teach that here, don’t you?” 


Oe 


On 


personalizing 
the 
professional 


by Phyllis M. Jones 


Assistant Professor of English 


Condensed from the Senior Assembly 
presentation in Finney Chapel March 16, 
1978. 


Class of 1978 even though I ar- 
rived in Oberlin in 1973 rather 
than 1974. I must write off that first 


Ic an especial affinity with the 


year as lost between fog and des-. 


peration, buried forever in the 
blessed amnesia accompanying. all 
trials by fire. I really “arrived” at 
Oberlin and came of age with this 
year’s seniors and we matured to- 
gether in different phases of our 
life’s work. 

My invitation to address the class 
coincided with the period of my 
tenure review, and I have found out 
that shifting from the ranks of the 
non-tenured to the tenured has 
much the same transitional feel as 
is experienced by the graduate who 
regards Commencement as a rite of 
passage from one period of life to 
another. 

The departmental and Faculty 
Council review of candidates for any 
reappointment, especially tenure, 
is extensive, taking the form of as- 
sessing the candidate’s achieve- 
ments in all professional areas and, 
as a rule, canvassing widely the stu- 
dents of that individual for their 
evaluation. I was overwhelmed and 
touched deeply by the strength of 
student affirmation for my work. 
That support pleased me in immea- 
surable ways. Moreover, the per- 
sonal satisfaction extended to a 
social one: numerous students— 
men as well as women — stressed my 
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importance to them as a “role mo- 


del” of a successful professional 
woman. 
Historically, the importance of 


“role models” was not acknowl- 
edged by many students a few years 
ago and it is not yet acknowledged 
today by many who teach and ad- 
minister at the college and univer- 
sity level. Furthermore, there is a 
distinction between having an intel- 
lectual understanding about the 
value of a symbol and a core sense 
of its need in your own life. Some 
of the most self-damaging and un- 
attractive aspects of my so-called 
success have emerged from my 
own lack of “role models.” 

Yet that so many students saw 
me as “successful” seemed not only 
misleading but also dangerous. 
One of my colleagues, after seeing 
the tenure reports, stated that same 
concern: “How incomplete a defini- 
tion of your role model this is!” In 
shaping the “public image,” it 
seems I had not extended my pro- 
fessional role to include my roles of 
spouse, parent and individual with 
concerns and interests extending 
beyond academia. Apparently J had 
also not clarified to students that to 
accommodate those roles I had cho- 
sen to redefine my job to a half-time 


load. 


The student assessment forced me to 
ask: To what extent do we have to be 
so professionally serious and aca- 
demic that we don’t speak more 
openly about the realities and values 
of operating as human beings in the 
day to day? To what extent have | 


co-operated in academic profession- 
alism in the classroom so as to lose 
sight of our task in a liberal arts 
college — that we should be pre- 
paring students to be humane, value- 
conscious workers and citizens in 
a world as desperately in need of qual- 
ity living as of dazzling expertise? 

Lest I misleadingly model suc- 
cess, I feel compelled to document 
the elusiveness of professional hap- 
piness. There has been unhappiness 
and personal deprivation attending 
my so-called professional success. 
They resulted from professional ex- 
pectations that, even though they 
are realities, were norms I con- 
sciously chose to accept as my own. 
Most dramatically, I have had oc- 
casional nights of sleepless panic 
over the pressure to orchestrate in 
one short time span the need to 
care for a new baby, prepare class- 
room material and entertain out-of- 
town friends. More typically, my 
days proved more drab with the 
sense of never having enough time 
for anything. I found myself very 
frustrated because I was not only 
not as active in social and political 
causes as I wanted to be but I also 
wasn’t even reading the mail about 
such concerns so as to know which 
ones to be concerned about. 

Not everyone encounters discom- 
forts of this form or intensity. Many 
are peculiar to the initial years of 
teaching at a competitive institu- 
tion. Not everyone will ever have to 
or want to combine parenting an in- 
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fant with professional work. I has- 
ten to add that my situation is not 
applicable only to the young woman 
professional. The job aspirations of 
women are such now that men and 
those not actively involved in.fem- 
inism must be as concerned with 
bringing up the children as have 
women in the past. 

I do not argue for our inalienable 
right to utopia, nor do I suppose 
that any of us can have everything 
in this life when and how we want 
it all the time. It may even be that 
some years of discomfort and strug- 
gle are necessary in a demanding 
but rewarding profession. The ques- 
tion is rather a long-term one. Do 
you want your life as a worker in 
this society to be such that profes- 
sionalism closes out parenting, 
loving, befriending, and time for 
avocations, physical fitness, spir- 
itual enrichment, citizenship and 
contemplation of your toes or the 
tube when you are human enough 
to be tired, sick, or in need of stop- 
ping? I am convinced that it is a fair 
generalization about full-time pro- 
fessional work at Oberlin — and 
about similar jobs elsewhere — that 
it is very easy for society to mea- 
sure success and for individuals to 
structure their lives solely around 
the professional position. 


The discomfort from full-time pro- 
fessional work was such in my own 
life that I found myself seriously 
asking, in the autumn of my third 
year of teaching, will it always be 
this bad? Even if it is not, is there 
any realistic way that my time and 
energy level will be such that at 
this job pace we can still have that 
second child we want, that I can in- 
corporate into my week the com- 
munity work, body movement, and 
playtime with family and friends I 
want? The clear and resounding 
answer was “no.” 

Thus my husband, Nick, who also 
teaches in the English department, 
and I had to go to work. What would 
constitute rewarding employment 
for us? We pondered the question 
at length and we struggled with 
whether the answer was a half-time 
position. As is often the case, we 
found that the external system is 
far more accommodating to change 
than internal expectations. One of 
Oberlin’s many strengths is its en- 
lightened policy of making avail- 
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“External system” accommodates 
change but “traditional” 
conventions bring about 

a whole new set of issues 


able half-time faculty appointments 
that carry with them full status 
benefits, including everything from 
the right to tenure to equal access 
with the rest of the faculty and to 
secretarial assistance. Although it 
is not an option necessarily limited 
to married people, it does presume a 
shared source of income and there 
are difficulties in a competitive field 
of two people sharing their finances 
and lives together ending up with 
half-time appointments that they 
both want in the same location. 
Nevertheless, having decided we 
wanted this arrangement, we were 
able after a fair amount of negotiating 
tO Ssecurent: 

Once we announced a desire for 
this kind of employment, we found 
a whole new set of issues to handle. 
I had to accept the fact that I was 
viewed as a less serious profes- 
sional by some of my colleagues. 
Many saw the arrangement as log- 
ical for me but questionable for 
Nick. Would he have enough to do? 
After all, mothers should work half 
time — fathers full time. By tradi- 
tional conventions, Nick turned out 
to be the far more radical role 
model in his choice to value parent- 
ing and avocations and other ac- 
tivities along with his professional 
work and development. 

Measured from within my own 
frame of reference and the world 
I work in, the shift in status has 
been significant. I guess I best 
gained a perspective on the change 
I had undergone last fall while 
talking long distance with a friend 
from graduate school days who 
now is employed in an Ivy League 
school. In the early ’70’s we were 
members of an activist feminist 
group that prided itself on how 
frequently it gained press coverage 
for exposing the sexist offenses of 
Harvard. When we left Cambridge 
in 1973 we were as close in political 


professional goals as I have ever been 
to any colleague. 

It was jarring, therefore, to be 
discussing her child-birth and child 
care plans and to hear her summa- 
rizing the dispatch and efficiency 
with which she was going to effect 
this unique episode in her life so as 
not to inconvenience her institution. 
“After all,” she said, “we have got 
to let them know that women can 
keep up and that having babies 
doesn’t interfere with the work of 
the department.” 

I was too stunned to reply. I now 
see the issue very differently. Why 
should she and her husband rush 
through and accommodate the mir- 
acle of birth and the delicacy and 
trickiness of adjustment between 
infant and parents to conform to 
professional prescription? Where in 
her view was the space for a great 
miracle of life to be savored and 
lived through fully with its difficul- 
ties and discomforts as well as its de- 
lights? There was, by institutional 
practice, a means for her and her 
husband to take a significant block 
of space and time to have that first 
child. She truly may not have 
wanted to take use of her institu- 
tion’s generous leave policy. I’ve 
wondered since how much she had 
sorted out true personal need from 
blind professional acceptance. How 
much had she — and I in earlier 
years — been misled by feminist ar- 
rogance or ignorance to assume that 
our traditional mothers had not been 
full-time workers in this economy? 
Why should women or men having 
a baby have to prove they can per- 
form in the profession in the same 
way that men have when they tra- 
ditionally have not shared equally 
in the duty of child care? 

Just because I have found that I 
needed to redefine professional 
work for myself does not mean all 
my colleagues need to. Because of 
different levels of energy and dif- 
ferent aims for stress other than 
those professional, some, I am con- 
vinced, thrive at the current pace. 
Others do not and they are unhappy 
people trapped in a_ professional 
box. 

I have a vision that many of the 
members of the Class of 1978 will 
design and revise the living of their 
lives and the doing of their profes- 
sions so that the small steps my age 
group has taken will be recognized 
for the conservative alterations that 
they are. 
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Breadth vs. depth 

When Oberlin eliminated subject- 
matter (distribution) requirements 
in the College of Arts and Sciences 
in 1972-73, the action was based 
upon a hypothesis about college 
education that had been developed 
in the spirit of the late 1960's. 

Briefly stated, it was that the 
award of the B.A. degree signifies 
that the graduate has pursued his or 
her interests, “employing the insti- 
tution’s faculty, staff and facilities as 
a network of opportunities and re- 
sources in such a way and with such 
results as to provide evidence of 
having reached the goals associated 
with a liberal education.” The 
goals really remained, only the 
means to achieve them were 
changed. It was believed that, with 
the assistance of faculty advisors, 
students would individually tailor 
their education to their own back- 
ground, interests, needs and long- 
term goals, all within the framework 
of liberal education. 

Since 1975-76 (the fourth year of 
the experiment) various committees 
have reviewed the impact of the 
1972 decision. On April 24 the 
Educational Plans and _ Policies 
Committee (EPPC) reported to the 
Arts and Sciences Faculty that, in 
the absence of subject-matter re- 
quirements, many Oberlin students 
do not take courses which range 
widely across the curriculum. The 
EPPC presented statistics to show 
that nearly two-thirds of humanities 
graduates take three courses ‘or 
fewer in the natural sciences and 
mathematics. Nearly 24% of them 
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take three courses or fewer in social 
sciences. 

Ten percent of the social science 
majors take three courses or fewer in 
the humanities and 35 percent of 
them take three courses or fewer in 
the natural sciences. 

Nearly 20 percent of the natural 
science majors shy away from the 
humanities and 37.1% avoid the 
social sciences. 

Stanford University announced in 
April that its natural science majors 
obtain only 18% of their course en- 
rollments in the humanities and 
only 7% of the enrollment of humani- 
ties majors is in the natural sciences. 

The Oberlin findings are open to 
varied interpretation, but the EPPC 
concluded from this and other evi- 
dence that advising alone is insuffi- 
cient to ensure academic breadth. 
The EPPC’s proposals sought to 
balance two competing values: the 
responsibility of the College to 
promote breadth as a fundamental 
component of a liberal education 
and the responsibility of the student 
to learn to make judicious decisions 
about his or her life. 

Most notable feature of the EPPC 
plan was a proposed statement of 
Oberlin’s expectations: “Two defin- 
ing characteristics of a liberal edu- 
cation are intellectual breadth and 
depth. Depth is realized through 
intensive training and is attained by 
the completion of a major. Breadth 
results from the assimilation of the 
substance, approach and insights of 
several different disciplines. Ober- 
lin’s general education guidelines 
encourage students to seek breadth 
in their education.” 

The guidelines call for at least 
nine credit hours of college level 
work in each division and courses 
in at least two departments or pro- 
grams in each division. The faculty 
adopted the statement of principles 
after considerable debate which 
included efforts to restore distribu- 
tion requirements. 

Several additional components 
will be considered by the faculty 
this fall: (a) modifications in advis- 
ing to encourage periodic review of 
progress toward breadth of course 
work, (b) changes in catalog prepa- 
ration to draw students’ attention 
to courses particularly suitable for 
non-majors, (c) a transcript nota- 
tion to indicate that the student 
has met the breadth guidelines and 


(d) a requirement that no more than 
84 credit hours in any one div- 
sion may be applied toward gradua- 
tion. 


Sir Ernst H. Gombrich, distinguished art 
historian, gave two Mead-Swing 

lectures at Oberlin May 11-12. He 

also was presented with a citation for 
distinguished contributions to the arts from 
the National Association of Schools of Art. 
Paul B. Arnold ‘40, professor of art at 
Oberlin, is president of the association. 
Photo by Daniel Friedman ‘79. 


Another challenge 

If you like a challenge you will ap- 
preciate the “opportunity” pre- 
sented this year to Don Hunsinger, 
Oberlin’s new football coach. When 
he opened pre-season practice he 
was greeted by a grand total of six 
freshman football prospects. 

“Well,” he said, “at least we'll all 
get to know each other pretty well.” 

Actually, it’s not quite as bad as 
it sounds. The six frosh joined a 
nucleus of 20 returning upperclass- 
men to make a squad of 26. That 
is ten more, by actual count, than 
Oberlin fielded in 1975 when it 
achieved national prominence with 
a 16-man football squad. 

That, according to Hunsinger, is 
all past history and he is looking to 
the future. 

“In time I believe we can give 
Oberlin football the same respecta- 
bility the College in general enjoys,” 
he says. “I like Oberlin and what 
it does. The faculty has shown they 
want football and that’s all a coach 
can ask.” 


Fuller speaks at assembly 

“I now feel much less unfinished 
about Oberlin. I will remember it 
always with a little exasperation 
and a lot of affection, as I expect 
will many of you.” 

With these words to students he 
had never seen before, Robert W. 
Fuller ‘56 spoke to a full house in 
Finney Chapel May 11 at a noon 
assembly sponsored by Oberlin 
Political Caucus and Forum Board. 
It was his first visit to the campus 
since Feb. 2, 1974, when he resigned 
as president after serving for 3 1/2 
years. 

“I’ve been here twice before,” he 
said, “and I’ve been feeling in- 
complete. There were some faculty 
members I liked and disappointed 
and whose friendships I lost.” He 
attributed the “less unfinished” feel- 
ing to the fact that he had been 
able to spend some time in Oberlin 
and see many of these faculty mem- 
bers. 

The former president, who was 33 
when he was appointed, reminded 
his audience that he was only 15 
when he first came to Oberlin as a 
student. Now he’s 41 and the 
Lorain Journal said he still looked 
“like the ‘world’s oldest teenager.’ ” 
Most of his remarks received loud 
applause from a receptive audience 
and there was a standing ovation 
at the end of the address. 

Fuller said he envisions the 
establishment of a multi-cultural, 
racial and national college to edu- 
cate a profession of world peace- 
makers and leaders. “We need 
people who can bridge cultures,” he 
added, and he talked of the need to 
train people who will act as “stew- 
ards for the world.” He compared 
these individuals with labor medi- 
ators who would help different cul- 
tures learn to live with each other 
and avoid future world conflicts. 
He did not suggest that Oberlin 
could be such a college, but he 
noted that “the traditions here sure 
point in that direction” and he 
urged students to work to create a 
“truly multi-racial college.” He 
applauded the work of Kiyoshi 
Ikeda, former professor of sociology, 
in helping to bring about the in- 
creased recruitment of minorities at 
Oberlin. He contended that the 
change enabled white students to 
learn more about black culture and 
blacks to learn about white culture. 

At an afternoon forum he chided 
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students for not taking full ad- 
vantage of their membership at 
faculty and General Faculty meet- 
ings. 

Since resigning as_ president, 
Fuller has been affiliated with two 
organizations in California, where 
he makes his home. He first worked 
in an organizational capacity with 
the Erhard Special Training group 
(EST), where he set up a task force 
on world hunger. He now works 
to develop better methods of teach- 
ing physics through improvement of 
textbook materials and classroom 
presentations. 


As others see us 
Many newspapers carried an As- 
sociated Press dispatch last April 
which reported that “three masked 
men barged into an Oberlin College 
board of trustees meeting and threw 
pies in the faces of several trustees.” 
When John Gutfreund ‘51, a mem- 
ber of the board, phoned his office 
in New York he was told, “We’re 
assuming that you were one of the 
ones that got pie in your face.” 
Considering the facts that the in- 
cident took place at a “forum” for 
students to discuss problems with 
“class trustees” on the night before 
the trustee meeting and that no- 
body’s face caught any of the pies 


(coconut cream), what happened 
on campus was somewhat more 
complicated than the Associated 


Press reported. 

Class Trustee Tom Dietterich ’77 
caught one of the pie throwers. 
Because the culprit refused to iden- 
tify himself he was turned over to 
the city police, held on $1,100 bond 
and later fined $100 for assault. 
Had he identified himself as a stu- 
dent, he would have been disci- 
plined by the College’s “Com- 
munity Board.” By the time the 
community committee got the 
case, it merely wrote a letter of 
reprimand because of the severity 
of the court’s penalty. 

Several days after the incident, 
a second student turned himself in 
to police and he, too, was fined 
$100 and costs. Jail terms were sus- 
pended pending good behavior. The 
third pie thrower never was caught. 

It still is assumed by many that 
the whole thing was a prank. Some 
time after the incident a mimeo- 
graphed statement was posted in a 
number of campus locations to say 
that the pie throwers had allied 


themselves with a group calling 
itself the “Leo Czolgosz Commando 
Squad of the Oberlin Section of 
the Direct Action Brigade” because 
students are not given enough choice 
in college policy decisions. 

The statement appeared to be a 
tongue in cheek terrorist “commu- 
nique.” It stated: “This action is 
not only aimed at the trustees as the 
ruling body of the university but 
likewise at integral parts and 
symbols of the wider social system 
that opresses us all.” 

Meantime, in Columbus, a man 
named Steven Conliff, 28, was ac- 
quitted in court after actually hit- 
ting Ohio Gov. James Rhodes in 
the face with a banana cream pie. 
A jury decided that the governor 
had not been injured. Conliff later 
was fined $1,000 for contempt after 
making remarks to the judge. 


New trustee 

William R. Perlik ‘48, a partner in 
the Washington, D.C., law firm of 
Wilmer, Cutler and Pickering, has 
been elected to the Board of Trustees 
of Oberlin College. He will fill the 
unexpired term of F. Champion 
Ward ’32 who served as a trustee 
from 1959 until his recent resigna- 
tion from the board. 

As an undergraduate, Perlik ma- 
jored in history, was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa and received a Life 
Scholarship in history. He is an 
alumni admissions rep and in 1972- 
73 he had a sabbatical from his law 
practice and returned to Oberlin to 
teach a one-semester course in 
practical law, serving as an adjunct 
professor in government (SABBATI- 
TICAL SOJOURN, May-June 1974). 

Perlik has lectured on school law 
at the Univ. of Virginia Graduate 
School of Education, Extension 
Division, and he was a member of 
an advisory group consulted in con- 
nection with Kust, Foreign Enterprise 
in India: Laws and Policies (U. North 
Carolina Press, 1964). From 1963 
to 1970 he was a member and, in 
1970, chairman of the Fairfax 
County, Va., School Board. He has 
been president of the Virginia 
School Boards’ Association and a 
member of the board and executive 
committee of the Northern Virginia 
Educational Television Association. 

He and his wife, the former Anna- 
bel Shanklin ‘49, reside in McLean, 
Va., and they have three children. 
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Pearson's largest. 


1976). 


six panels is 7 1/2 by 17 feet. 


This 15 by 50 foot mural in the galleria of Cuyahoga County's 
new Justice Center in Cleveland is one of Assoc. Prof. John 
Installed last summer, it compares in size to 
the 14 by 98 foot one at the Ohio National Bank Building in 
Columbus (PEARSON’S “MONDRIAN” MURALS, Sep-Oct 

The Cleveland installation, entitled ‘Mondrian Series, 
Designed for the Justice Center,” was commissioned by an 
invited jury from entries made by ten Northeastern Ohio artists 
chosen as semifinalists in regional competition. 
Pearson, winner of $1,000 


Each of the 


first prizes at the Cleveland Museum of Art's May shows in 


Faculty notes 

Jurek Becker, the Max Kade German 
writer-in-residence this past spring, 
negotiated a visa in East Germany 
for two years which enables him to 
go back and forth from the West to 
East Germany where his two teen- 
age sons live. He is the only East 
German writer yet to be permitted 
such freedom of movement. 


Dennis Luck, associate professor 
of biology, has an Eleanor Roosevelt 
International Cancer Fellowship to 
support his research while on sab- 
battical in 1978-79. 


Ellen Johnson ’33, emeritus pro- 
fessor of art and honorary curator 
of modern art, has received the Col- 
lege Art Association of America’s 
newest award, the Distinguished 
Teaching of Art History Award. The 
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association, founded in 1912, has a 
membership of 7,000. The citation 
read in part: “Her conspicuous 
example not only has affected the 
lives and expectations of many of 
her women students, it also may 
have been an influence for change 
in the profession as a whole.” 


Richard C. Wolf has retired after 
12 years as Finney Professor of 
Church History at Vanderbilt Divin- 
ity School and 14 on the GST faculty. 


Herbert Blau has left U. Maryland 
Baltimore County to become pro- 
fessor of English at U. Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee. He was professor of 
the arts at Oberlin 1972-74. 


Walter E. Reeves has become a 
consultant in the Minneapolis office 
of the C.W. Shaver Co., a consulting 


1972 and 1977, had a one-man exhi 
drawings and prints at the Arts Club in Chicago last fall. In 
November and December his exhibition, “John Pearson, Works 
from 1968-76," was at Reed College — the first opportunity 
for his work to be seen on the West Coast. 
on a 16-month tour in Ohio in 1976-77. 
“Colors and Systems,’ was in the Gallery of the U. of Pittsburgh 
Nov. 17-Dec. 18. It consists of drawings in colored pencil 

on paper, silkscreen inks over acrylic ground on canvas, and 
colored pencil and silkscreen inks on paper. 


. 


bition of his paintings, 


This show was 
The Pearson show, 


firm working in fund-raising and 
management for non-profit institu- 
tions. He had been vice president 
for development and _ institutional 
relations at Carleton College since 
1972. He left Oberlin in 1969. 


Librarian resigns 

Herbert F. Johnson, librarian of 
Oberlin and professor of library 
science since 1971, has resigned to 
accept a position at Emory Univer- 
sity. John Druesedow, head Con- 
servatory librarian and lecturer in 
music history since 1974, has be- 
come acting _ librarian. David 
Knapp, Conservatory librarian for 
technical services, is acting director 
of the Conservatory library. James 
Powell, vice president and provost, 
heads a search committee for a new 
librarian. 


“a3 


100 
years 


a aoe 
Artist 


Recitals” 


A review of some of the names 


that have appeared on these 
programs over the years 


Marilyn Horne (1978) 


he late Gregor Piatigorsky was 

already a celebrated artist in 

European concert halls when he 
made his first public appearance in 
America — not in New York City, 
nor in Boston, nor in Philadelphia, 
but in Oberlin, Ohio, in Finney 
Chapel, on the 1929 Artist Recital 
series. That was just the first of 
three recitals in Oberlin by the 
great ‘cellist. This year, one of his 
successors — another Russian ex- 
patriate and an artist who is ac- 
claimed by many as the greatest 
‘cellist of our time — Mstislav Rost- 
ropovich will be making his fourth 
appearance in that same Artist 
Recital series. 

Musicians of their calibre are 
what the patrons of this distin- 
guished series have learned to ex- 
pect, and the Oberlin Artist Recital 
series, as it marks its 100th season, 
is still enabling students to hear the 
world’s finest musical artists. 

The young, brilliant Italian vir- 
tuoso, Maurizio Pollini, who is very 
much in demand these days, will 
play only one solo recital in America 
this season outside New York City. 
That recital will be in Oberlin. An- 
other very popular and renowned 
pianist who will be helping to cele- 
brate the 100th birthday of the 
series is the Spanish artist Alicia de 
Larrocha, returning to Oberlin for 
her third appearance. Operatic star 
Marilyn Horne will also return to 
the series, this time to be accom- 
panied by the Oberlin Orchestra in 
a group of arias. 

Alumni will remember compar- 
able artists who performed at 
Oberlin in other years (and some 
will also remember waiting in line 
all night to be sure to get choice 
seats). To help readers sense 
the truly remarkable breadth of the 
series, and as a tribute to its 100th 
anniversary, we would like to re- 
view some of the names that have 
appeared on these programs over 
the years. Since there have been 
more than 800 concerts and recitals 
altogether, we can offer no more 
than a sampling. 


Pianists in the earliest years in- 
cluded Vladimir de Pachmann, Ra- 
fael Joseffy, Leopold Godowsky 
(five recitals), Artur Schnabel (two), 
and the American composer Ed- 
ward MacDowell (two recitals). 
After them came Josef Hofmann 
(five recitals), Artur Schnabel (two), 
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Josef Lhevinne (five), Myra Hess 
(four), Harold Bauer (four), Walter 
Gieseking, Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch (five), Rudolph 
Ganz, Alexander Brailowsky, Olga 
Samaroff (five), Mischa Levitzki 
(two), Nadia Reisenberg and Vladi- 
mir Horowitz (five recitals). 

The more recent generations of 
students have heard Artur Ruben- 
stein (three recitals), Rudolf Serkin 
(five), Claudio Arrau (three), Rudolf 
Firkusny (four), Guiomar Novaes 
(four), Alfred Brendel (two), Clif- 
ford Curzon (two), Roslyn Tureck 
(two), Gina Bachauer, Paul Badura- 
Skoda, Emil .Gilels, .Geza Anda, 
Daniel Barenboim, Robert Casade- 
sus, Friedrich Gulda, Van Cliburn, 
Jose Iturbi, Vladimir Ashkenazy, 
Christoph Eschenbach and Glenn 
Gould. 


Nineteenth century violinists on the 
series included Eugene Ysaye, Adolf 
Brodsky, Henri Marteau (five re- 
citals) and Edouard Remenyi. After 
them came Fritz Kreisler (two re- 
citals), Jacques Thibaud (four), 
Mischa Elman (two), Albert Spal- 
ding (two), Joseph Szigeti (two), 
Efrem Zimbalist and Georges 
Enesco. Violinists of more recent 
memory are Jascha Heifetz (three 
recitals), Nathan Milstein (four), 
Isaac Stern (four), Erica Morini 
(three), Zino Francescatti (three), 
Itzhak Perlman (two), Leonid 
Kogan, David Oistrakh, Yehudi 
Menuhin, Henryk Szeryng, Rug- 
giero Ricci (two) and Pinchas Zuck- 
erman. 

In addition to Piatigorsky and 
Rostropovich, ‘cellists on the series 
have been Pablo Casals (two reci- 
tals), Emmanuel Feuermann (two), 
Felix Salmond (two), Pierre Fournier 
(five), Janos Starker (two), Leonard 
Rose (two), Raya Garbousova, Gas- 
per Cassado, Aldo Parisot, André 
Navarra, Zara Nelsova and the con- 
ductor Hans Kindler. 

Among the singers in the earliest 
years whose names are still remem- 
bered were Lillian Nordica, Alma 
Gluck, Louise Homer, Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, Herbert With- 
erspoon (two recitals) and David 
Bispham. Then came Lotte Leh- 
mann (two), Kirsten Flagstad, Alex- 
ander Kipnis (two), Sigrid Onégin, 
Elizabeth Rethberg, Ezio Pinza, Tito 
Schipa, Helen Traubel, Lawrence 
Tibbett (two), Maggie Teyte, Lily 
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Pons, Rose Bampton, Richard 
Bonelli, Rosa Ponselle, Ebba Stig- 
nani, Bidu Sayao and Italo Tajo. 
Singers of the more recent past in 
addition to Marilyn Horne have been 


Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau (two _ re- 
citals), Victoria de los Angeles 
(two), Nicolai Gedda, Elizabeth 


Schwarzkopf, Shirley Verrett (two), 
Lois Marshall (two), Gerard Souzay 
(four), Hermann Prey, Ernst Hae- 


fliger, Christa Ludwig, Irmgard 
Seefried, Elly Ameling, Maureen 
Forrester, Jerome Hines, Cesare 


Valletti and George London. 


Andres Segovia was in Oberlin for 
a guitar recital; Julian Bream, lute; 
Carlos Salzedo, harp; Lillian Fuchs, 
viola; Marcel Dupré and Alexandre 
Guilmant, organ, and Georges 


Barrere 
flute. 
Chamber music has been a signif- 
icant part of almost every season 
— from the Kneisel Quartet at the 
turn of the century (six concerts) 
and the old Flonzaly Quartet (nine 
concerts) to the Juilliard (seven), 
Budapest (four), Amadeus (two), 
Borodin (three), Hungarian (two), 
Loewenguth, Kolisch, Paganini, 
Coolidge and Guarneri Quartets. 
Orchestra concerts, however, 
have outnumbered all of the other 
kinds on the series. Since the 
Cleveland Orchestra was founded, 
its annual visits to Oberlin have 
been a tradition. It has played in 
the Artist Recital series more than 
170 times, not only under the direc- 
tion of its regular conductors — 


and Jean-Pierre Rampal, 


oa 


Ernestine Schumann-Heink (1900) 
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Sokoloff, Rodzinsky, Leinsdorf, Szell 
and Maazel — but also under many 
others such as Boulez, Monteux, 
Chavez, Ehrling and Enesco. 

Other major symphony orchestras 
on the series have been the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra under Leopold 
Stokowsky (nine concerts), the 
Chicago Symphony (eight), the 
Berlin Philharmonic under Herbert 
von Karajan, the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra of Amsterdam under 
Bernard Haitink, the Leningrad 
Philharmonic under Gennadi Rozh- 
destvensky, the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony (nine concerts), the Cincin- 
nati Symphony (15), the Czech 
Philharmonic, the New York Sym- 
phony under Walter Damrosch 
(eight concerts) and the Minneapo- 
lis Orchestra (three). 

Among the smaller orchestras 
have been the Moscow Chamber 
Orchestra, I Solisti di Zagreb (two 
concerts), the Concentus Musicus of 
Vienna (two), the Societa Corelli, 
the Busch Little Symphony and the 
New York Pro Musica (two). 


According to the Conservatory cata- 
log of 1901, “a regular series of re- 
citals is given each term, the best 
artists available being secured. To 
these recitals all students in the 
Conservatory are admitted without 
expense beyond the fee of $1.00, 
which is charged to the term bill. 
All money so received is strictly 
devoted to paying the cost of these 
concerts. ...A_ limited number 
of course tickets to these recitals 
are sold to persons not in the Con- 
servatory, and the concerts are 
so well patronized that we are able 
to give our students the opportunity 
to hear many of the great artists of 
this country and Europe at a nomi- 
nal cost.” The catalog then lists the 
twelve concerts which were provided 
at that nominal cost, including 
Schumann-Heink, Leopold Godow- 
sky, David Bispham and the Pitts- 
burgh Orchestra conducted by 
Victor Herbert. 

Times change and admissions 
fees change, but the Oberlin Artist 
Recitals live on. May their next 
100 years be as splendid as their 
first 100! 
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Alumni 
activities 


Not what you’d expect 
Varied perspectives on. careers in 
management was the theme of an 
Alumni Career Conference in Wilder 
Hall last Feb. 18. Title of the con- 
ference was “Management/Admini- 
stration: It’s Not What You’d Ex- 
pect” and it was sponsored by the 
Alumni Association and the Office of 
Career Development and Placement. 

Students had an opportunity to 
meet with 23 alumni working in a 
variety of management/administra- 
tive careers in both profit and non- 
profit organizations. 

Alice Goldstein Sargent ‘60 gave 


New board members 


i 
New members of the Alumni Board, 
who took office July 1 following their 
election by mail during the spring 
semester, are: 

Robert W. Cairns ’30, representing 
classes prior to 1938. 

Jean Forsythe Dye ’38, represent- 
ing classes 1938-47. 

Robert I. Rotberg ‘55, classes 
1948-57. 

Katherine Ann Hagen Sebo ’65, 
classes 1958-67. 

Bernard S. Mayer ‘68, classes 
1968-77. 


Cairns 


the keynote address on “The Andro- 
gynous Manager” and led a work- 
shop on “Self Assessment and 
Androgyny.” The alumni discussed 
ways in which they have developed 
and adapted their management 
skills in fields as diverse as the arts, 
banking, the helping professions, 
marketing and education. 

Sargent based her address on the 
belief that psychological androgyny 
(“role-free human _ identity which 
encompasses both male and female 
characteristics”) has become an 
essential attitude for successful 
management. She _ described a 
“revolution in management” with 
more women and minorities now 
taking white-collar jobs in offices 
across the country. The manager’s 
role is changing to one of “a human 
focus” to meet the needs of a chang- 
ing work force — a force which is 
trying to concentrate on “the whole 
person” and not sex role stereotypes. 

In the preface of her book Beyond 
Sex Roles, published in 1975, Sar- 
gent wrote that expectations of her 
as a woman greatly limited her op- 
tions, goals and personal growth. 
“T had worked in a world of men, 
used them as my role models, and 
felt inadequate when I could not be 
as single-minded as they.” 

The “revolution in management,” 
she says, is not a war against male 
managers. It defies sex role stereo- 
typing, not men. Men and women, 
she maintains, have a lot to learn 


evo Mayer 
The new president of the Alumni 
Association, as previously  an- 
nounced, is Fredric S. Cohen ‘57. 
Frances Kaplan Grossman ‘61 is 
president-elect (vice-president). 
J. Clayton Miller ‘30 continues as 
treasurer and John D. Elder ‘53 re- 
mains an officer as past-president. 
Board members whose terms were 
completed June 30 are Ruth M. 
Oltman ‘34, Arthur S. Tucker ‘35, 
Anne Cartmell Elder ‘53, Michael 
Lipsky ‘61 and Nan Aron ‘70. 
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from each other through the mutual 
sharing of traditional male/female 
characteristics. 

Women need to learn how to be 
powerful and forthright, to be entre- 
preneurial, to have a direct, visible 
impact on others rather than func- 
tioning behind the scenes and they 
need to state their own needs and 


Sargent 


not back down even if the immediate 
response is not acceptance, Sargent 
said. 

At the same time, she added, men 
need to become aware of feelings 
rather than avoid or suppress them. 
They need to experience and own 
the vulnerability and imperfections 
which are part of all persons. They 
need to listen actively and emphati- 
cally without feeling responsible for 
solving others’ problems. They 
need to learn how to fail at a task 
without feeling one has failed as a 
man. 

“For the most part, organizational 
norms and male norms have been 
synonymous,” resulting in a “thing- 
oriented” business world which is 
insensitive to the emotional welfare 
of employees, Sargent asserted. In 
order to be successful, a company 
must tend to internal conflicts and 
needs with as much efficiency as it 
devotes to producing a product or 
carrying on a business, she believes. 
Managers, therefore, are in the right 
position to tend to those needs. 
They must be “givers of perfor- 
mance feedback,” “counselors” and 
“directors of careers,” she said. 

Ten of the alumni at the confer- 
ence were women and 13 were men. 
At the’Q. & A.” period after the key- 
note address, during the workshop, 
and in the various sessions with 
students, none of the alumni en- 
gaged Sargent in debate. 
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Educating whole person? 

President Danenberg’s remarks to the 
Alumni Board (WHAT IS UNIQUE ABOUT 
OBERLIN? Nov-Dec 1977) offer a sound 
statement about the educational ideals 
“at the heart of Oberlin.” 

He seems to cloud his vision, however, 
by saying that “our constitution... 
assures that the priority of learning will 
hold sway over all other considerations.” 
Since the word learning denotes knowl- 
edge gained by the exercise of the intel- 
lect quite apart from character, taste and 
overall judgment, is this to say: “Let the 
college produce specialized scholars and 
not whole persons?” 

If that is the case, this means that the 
intellectual pursuits will dominate all 
others and the statement then lacks his- 
torical justification. 

The word constitution is new and 
strange in the Oberlin vocabulary. There 
has never been such a document; but 
reaching, since 1833, from Shipherd on 
through Finney, Fairchild and King, 
the educational ideals and obligations 
of Oberlin College centered, as Danen- 
berg correctly summarized them, in the 
education of the whole person. 

The pursuit of intellectual excellences 
is certainly an indispensable part of that 
education, but it has never “at the heart 
of Oberlin” held sway over the simul- 
taneous pursuit of other excellences 
with students: physical, moral and 
aesthetic. King’s 1903 Inaugural Ad- 
dress, “The Primacy of the Person,” 
is still the fullest and best statement 
about Oberlin ideals that anyone has 
made. It is a_ timeless statement 
about the purpose of a college educa- 
tion in the life of any serious student 
anywhere. 

In the human condition, of course, 
human beings create, sustain, reshape or 
destroy their institutions, colleges in- 


cluded. In so doing, they may look for 
new ideals, new purposes, new goals. 
Given the human condition, however, 
and the American commitment to self- 
government beyond all political and 
ecclesiastical authority and control (its 
commitment to the self-governing in- 
dividuals’ responsibilities for their own 
lives and their own shares in the life of 
their society), the educational ideals, 
purposes and goals developed at Oberlin 
during the first century of the college by 
those who created and sustained it re- 
main today, after 145 years, unsur- 
passed. 

They need now only to be understood 
fully and deeply as ideals and then to 
be implemented into actualities within 
the consciousness and conduct, the 
tastes and judgments, in the lives of 
students and graduates. The living 
(students, alumni, faculties, presidents 
and trustees) may do what they do, for 
better or worse, to the college they 
seek to serve, but they could have and 
would have foreseen and wisely avoided 
many of their present problems and 
costly errors in building programs, in 
the disproportionate increases in non- 
instructional staffs, and in curricular 
restructuring and expansion if they had 
read and really understood King’s 
statement about “the heart of Ober- 
lin.” 

Holding sway over all other con- 
siderations for him was “the primacy 
of the person” in an undergraduate col- 
lege, not in a group of university re- 
search institutes with learning alone 
holding sway — an undergraduate col- 
lege which does all it can to encourage 
and help individual students in their 
pursuits of learning, yes, but in their 
pursuits also of physical, moral and 
aesthetic excellences by a synthesis of 
values, full perspective and sound 
judgment, not as specialized scholars in 
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specialized subjects alone but as whole 
persons. 

Hence: Shipherd’s announcement 
in 1833: “The system of education in 
this Institution will provide for the body 
and heart as well as the intellect; for it 
aims at the best education of the whole 


man.” For the 20th century, for Ship- 
herd’s word man read person, King’s 
term. 


WARREN TAYLOR 
Emeritus Professor of English 


Oberlin, Ohio 


Best Oberlin tradition 
If my memory serves me right, it was 
Saturday morning, Oct. 6, 1967, when I 
stood before the Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington, D.C. Students and others 
from all over the country had gathered 
to protest the stupid and_ barbaric 
Vietnam War. Walter Lippmann likened 
the U.S. forces to a giant trying to beat 
the life out of a dwarf. 

Floating in the breeze were the ban- 
ners of Princeton, Yale, Harvard, Ober- 


lin and others. The students had come 
to protest the war, not because it was a 
fad like swallowing live fish or steal- 
ing panties but because their moral 
sensibilities and social conscience had 
been unmercifully violated. The TV 
called them “peace-nicks.” Thank 
God they were not the “kill-nicks.” 

The first casualty of war is truth, 
then, common sense; and finally, all 
compassion. Many college officials and 
professors, bishops and churchmen 
were seduced and then almost corrupted 
by a powerful propaganda machine and 
a “lying” government. G. Myrdal, the 
international sociologist, called the war 
a “moral wrong inflicted by a mass of 
cruel weapons.” The concerned stu- 
dents understood this far better than 
their elders. 

I am most proud of this “Day of 
Dissent” at the Lincoln Memorial and 
other times as well. Wherever you are, 
Oberlin dissenter or protestor, I salute 
you. As a veteran officer of World War 
II and a doctor of the Church, I induct 


The cry of the wounded metric 


hy do column and letter-writ- 

ers do it? What lemming-like 

instinct drives otherwise logi- 
cal people to slash away at ‘met- 
rics” below the belt, drowning any 
semblence of reasonableness? Can’t 
we argue the merits of the English 
system versus the metric system 
without scare tactics like long 
strings of decimals? 

Perhaps the last question supplies 
the answer to the first. It appears 
that the only cogent argument in 
defense of the English system is 
historic. This further breaks down 
into “we are used to the English 
system and would feel uncomfort- 
able with something new” and 
“what will happen to such loved ex- 
pressions as ‘a miss is as good as a 
mile ’?” The first is equivalent to 
refusing to convert from_horse- 
drawn vehicles to the automobile 
because one is used to grooming, 
feeding, hitching and cleaning up 
after a horse. Few people would 
now welcome the work involved in 
reconverting although I will admit 
that horse pollution is recyclable. 
The second argument would refuse 
the same conversion because ex- 
pressions such as “hitching post” 
would become meaningless. The 
loss of the 8 reales or “piece of 
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by Fredric S. Cohen 57 


eight” coin as legal currency did not 
remove the term “two bits.” 

With their legitimate arguments 
of questionable strength, the metric 
foes have resorted to the distortion 
I call “artificial accuracy.” Do you 
realize, they say, that a 6-inch ruler 
will now become a 15.24003 centi- 
meter ruler? Horse pollution! One 
foot is not equal to 30.480 centi- 
meters, although 1.0000 feet is. 
When most people consider “one 
foot,” they picture an accuracy of 
at most one inch or one part in 12, 
therefore a six-foot person will be 
180 centimeters tall, or at most 
183 centimeters tall, certainly not 
182.88 centimeters. Just as we now 
round off to 5 or 10 (55 mph speed 
limit not 53 mph) we will do the 
same with metrics. Currently some 
soft drinks are available in two liter 
bottles (also labeled 67.6 oz. not 
67.628 oz.) The 55 mph speed limit 
will surely become 90 kilometers per 
hour (kph) not 88.514 kph. This 
involves an increase in speed of less 
than 2%. 

The change will come eventually, 
the only questions are when and 
how. Until we convert, let’s not 
increase even more the number 
phobia endemic in the population. 


you into my own Hall of Fame. Could 
we meet at commencement or some 
other appropriate time to exchange 
greetings and remember those who 
have received their everlasting Dis- 
senters reward? They followed in the 
best Oberlin traditions. 
CHARLES B. WHITMAN ‘32 
Columbus, Ohio 


Makes Oberlin most unique 

I am writing on the occasion of Prof. 
Richard R. Myers’ retirement from the 
Oberlin faculty. Because I knew him 
as professor, advisor and friend, this 
event strikes a personal note which may 
be shared by others. 

Richard Myers served Oberlin for over 
25 years in the department of sociology 
and anthropology. To me, he exempli- 
fied the “student oriented” teacher in 
many ways, particularly in a willingness 
to provide the fullest explanation of 
any point in class or in lengthy office 
hours. Portions of an immense library 
were always on loan to students, with 
no records kept. 

Prof. Myers’ breadth was tremen- 
dous. In addition to several specialty 
areas in sociology, he had an effective 
grasp of other disciplines’ approaches 
to the same topics. The much sought 
integration of academic subjects was 
realized. 

A particularly fond memory is the 
seminars held at his home. The dia- 
logue was most energetic and at times 
extended beyond the subject to the 
general condition of the College and its 
latest events. 

Richard R. Myers will be sorely 
missed I have no doubt. It is a credit 
to Oberlin that he and other faculty have 
found Oberlin sufficiently attractive to 
make such career investments, for in 
my mind they are what makes Oberlin 
most unique — talented faculty com- 
mitted to undergraduate education. 

GORDON T. RIDLEY ‘72 
New Haven, Conn. 


Finney’s prayer for rain 
My father, who was a truthful man 
(usually), attended the Oberlin Academy 
1873-75. He told me that President 
Finney went into the pulpit on a Sun- 
day morning and labored with the 
Lord in prayer when the farmers were 
in dire need of rain. When the service 
was Over it was raining. 
ESTHER ALGER ‘17 
Grafton, Vt. 


President Finney resigned as minister of the 
First Church in Oberlin in 1872; so Mr. 
Alger's tale was not an eyewitness account. 


A book called “QOberliniana,” published in 
1883 as part of Oberlin’s 50th anniversary, 
says (Page 77) that the incident occurred in 
1853 and that the rain commenced when 


Finney was half way through his sermon. Ed. 
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Anybody else? 
I wonder who has the oldest usable class 
sweater? Mine is 50 years old (we 


bought them in our freshman year, not 
the year of the numerals) and still going 
strong. 


I’m sorry that our class, in all 


its wisdom, picked gold and blue colors 
that do not show up with much contrast 
on black and white film. 
ROGER HAWKINS ‘31 
Staten Island, N.Y. 


Woops 

When the trustees posed for a photo at 
their November 1977 meeting, it was not 
“the first time it ever happened” (TaP- 
PAN SQUARE NOTEBOOK, Jan-Feb 1978). 
We have photos in our files of trustees 
with Presidents King, Wilkins and 

Stevenson. 
W. E. BIGGLESTONE 
Oberlin College Archivist 
Oberlin, Ohio 


What's more, the photo with President Steven- 
son appeared on our April 1957 cover! We 
should, perhaps, have said that 1977 was the 
first time trustees had posed for a formal 
photo which would be sent free of charge to 
all alumni. The magazine has been sent that 
way since the June 1957 issue. Ed. 


Patience rewarded? 
The January-February issue finally ar- 
rived (April 9) and it was well worth 
waiting for. I seldom read the whole 
publication, but I did practically that 
this time. Take an extra month any 
time you want to if you can come up 
with something that good. 
MARGARET RICE EGELAND ‘19 
Edgewater, Fla. 
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Former Faculty 


Rev. Lewis L. GitBert, June 14 at his 
home, 75 Elmwood Place, Oberlin. Born in 
New Haven, Conn., Aug. 17, 1898, he re- 
ceived the B.A. from Wesleyan (1920), the 
B.D. from Yale (1924) and the S.T.M. from 
Harvard (1944). He also held an honorary 
D.D. from Defiance College. 

In 1925 the Rev. Mr. Gilbert went to China 
with the Yale-in-China program, serving as a 
missionary there until 1941. After returning 
to the U.S. he was pastor of Congregational 
churches in Providence, R.I., Burlington, Vt., 
and Cambridge, Mass. From 1954 to 1961 he 
was minister of stewardship for the Ohio 
Conference of Congregational Churches and 
lecturer in pastoral theology at the Gradu- 
ate School of Theology in addition to being 
on the staff of the Western Reserve Associa- 
tion (UCC). He left Oberlin in 1961 for seven 
years as director of the board of pastoral 
supply for the New England Area Congrega- 
tional Churches. 

Mr. Gilbert’s first wife, Lois Chandler, died 
in 1969. He is survived by his wife, Jose- 
phine Cowan whom he married in 1970, sons 
Rev. Chandler ‘47 and Alan ‘50, daughters 
Mariel Kinsey ‘54 and Doris (Mrs. Thomas) 
Bechtel ‘61 and 12 grandchildren. 


Marie T. LEHN, June 17 in a nursing home 
near her home in Aurora, N.Y. She was as- 
sistant professor of German 1957 to 1969. 
She left Oberlin to become professor of Ger- 
man and department chairman at Wells 
College in Aurora, a position she held at the 
time of her death. 

A native of Berlin, Mrs. Lehn attended the 
University of Heidelberg 1938-40. She 
received the B.A. (1954), the M.A. (1955) 
and the Ph.D. (1959) from Washington U., 
where she was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 

She is survived by a daughter, Christine of 
Aurora, and a sister, Mrs. Christine Schneider 
of Heidelberg, Germany. 
ee 
1907 
———————— OOOO 
Frances AppLeBY Raurus, Feb. 11 in 
Fairview Park, Ohio. A longtime resident of 
Elyria, Ohio, she taught social science at 
Elyria High School from 1921 until her re- 


tirement in 1946. From 1921 to 1937 she 
also served as special advisor to the January 
graduating classes. For many years she 
taught Sunday school at St. Andrews Episco- 
pal Church. 

Mrs. Raufus was born Aug. 18, 1885, in 
Conneaut, Ohio, and taught for a time in 
Medina, Ohio. She then returned to Con- 
neaut as a teacher in the two elementary 
schools and later taught at the high school, 
all three of which she had attended as a 
child. 

Sheleaves a daughter, Mrs. David (Martha) 


Lloyd, two grandchildren and a great- 
granchild. Her husband, Claude, died in 
1947. 
1909 


Lucy AINSWORTH Harper, April 10 in Moline, 
Ill., where she was born June 13, 1887. She 
was the widow of J. Franklin Harper who 
practiced law in Moline until his death in 
1945. 

Mrs. Harper was the first woman to serve 
on the Moline Board of Education and was 
elected to several terms beginning in 1932. 
She was a member of the First Congrega- 
tional Church for 80 years, a life member of 
the Moline YWCA and a member of the 
Fortnightly Club, Kings’ Daughters and 
P.E.O. Sisterhood. 

She is survived by daughters Barbara ‘36 
(Mrs. Kenneth Thompson) and Emily (Mrs. 
Roy Manis) who attended the College 1938- 
40, son James, brothers Charles ‘23 and G. 
Rodney Ainsworth (Academy ‘09), sister 
Mary Louise Ainsworth ‘26, eight grand- 
children and five great-grandchildren. Sis- 
ter Emily Heald ‘07 is deceased. 


1910 


EUGENIA PALMER May, Jan. 17 in Seattle, 
Wash. She was born in Chicago, April 19, 
1889. For many years she resided in Belle- 
ville, Ontario, where her husband, Arthur, 
was chief engineer with Stephens-Adamson of 
Canada. She was a past president of the 
Belleville Woman’s Club. 

Mrs. May leaves four children including 
Eugenia May Holloway ‘37. Her husband 
preceded her in death by four days. 
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1911 


Jesse A. Hanson, May 1 in Corvallis, Ore. 
A poultry breeder in Corvallis for half a 
century, he developed the Hanson strain of 
white leghorn chickens. These hens won 
many international egg-laying contests and 
the poultry strain received acclaim in more 
than 40 countries. 

Mr. Hanson was awarded an honorary 
Sc.D. in 1936 by Oregon State where he and 
his wife later established a scholarship fund 
for students majoring in poultry science. 

Born in Warren, Ohio, Oct. 21, 1887, he 
attended the College 1907-09 and graduated 
in 1911 from U-Missouri. He was a member 
of the Masons, Corvallis Rotary, the Elks 
Lodge and the Garden Club. He was also 
an elder and trustee of the First United 
Presbyterian Church. 

He leaves his wife, Florence, children 
Mrs. Floyd (Elinor) McKee and Richard M., 
sister Mrs. Jettie Stahl, seven grandchildren 
and eight great-grandchildren. 


1912 


ArTHUR E. FALL, Sept. 24, 1977, in Lake- 
wood, Ohio. He was manager of the Lake- 
wood (Ohio) branch of the Cleveland Trust 
Co. 1919 to 1953. After he retired, he was 
deputy treasurer for Cuyahoga County (Ohio) 
until 1963. He was a 50-year member of the 
Masonic Lodge and a member of the Bay 
United Methodist Church. 

Mr. Fall began his banking career as as- 
sistant cashier at the First National Bank in 
his hometown of Port Clinton, Ohio. He 
was born Dec. 15, 1887. During WWI he 
served with the field artillery. 

He leaves his wife, Eleanor whom he mar- 
ried in 1935, and sisters Mrs. Frank (Mabel) 
Quisno and Mrs. Kenneth (Florence) Osborne 
who was enrolled at the College 1919-22. 
His brother, Edwin ‘17, is deceased. 


EmMerY S. SHERWOOD, May 25 in Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Born in Three Oaks, Mich., Nov. 29, 
1890, he was the son of the late Ada Simpson 
Sherwood who enrolled at the College in 
1910 at age 49 and received the A.B. in 1914. 
Mr. Sherwood’s sister, Mary Sherwood Hill, 
graduated from Oberlin in 1917. 

Mr. Sherwood was a private secretary to 
E. K. Warren of Evanston, Ill., president of 
the Warren Featherbone Co., for three years. 
After the war, he joined the company’s office 
in Three Oaks as a salesman. From 1920 to 
1924 he was assistant to the treasurer of the 
Moderate Coals Co. of Chicago and during 
this time took accounting courses at North- 
western U. He returned to Warren Feather- 
bone in 1924 as a sales correspondent. In 
1939 he was promoted to controller and trea- 
surer, a position he held until 1947 when he 
became controller of the H. H. Cutler Co. in 
Grand Rapids. In semi-retirement he was an 
accountant with Glenn Abbott and Associ- 
ates. 

He leaves his wife, Gertrude Holt Sher- 
wood whom he married in 1921; son Gordon, 
a musician and composer in Nairobi, Ken- 
ya; his sister, Mary, and two nieces including 
Elizabeth Hill Eley ‘47. 
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SARAH Moore TOussAINT, Jan. 27 in Low- 
ville, N.Y. Born at Lowville, Oct. 22, 1889, 
she attended the College 1908-10. She 
taught school in Watertown, N.Y., before her 
marriage to Louis M. Toussaint in 1913. 
Her husband, who owned an_ insurance 
agency in Lowville for many years, is de- 
ceased. 

Mrs. Toussaint was a member of Trinity 
Episcopal Church and was active in local 
women’s organizations. She leaves a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Fred Ramage, a grandson and a 
niece. 


1913 


Epna BisHop WEAveER, March 18 in Minnea- 


polis. Born in Akron, Ohio, Feb. 25, 1890, 
she moved to Minneapolis in 1915 following 
her marriage to Arthur W. Weaver. The 
late Mr. Weaver was a credit manager for 
many years with Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co. Mrs. Weaver was a 54-year member of 
the Linden Hills Congregational Church and 
often served as accompanist at church func- 
tions. She leaves son David, daughter 
Marian (Mrs. Donald Melton) and five grand- 
children. 


1914 


Haro_tp Mussey Metcatr, May 4 at Elyria 


(Ohio) Memorial Hospital after being 
stricken at the Elyria Home where he had 
resided for over a year. 

Mr. Metcalf was born Aug. 11, 1891, in 
Cleveland. He was the son of Irving Wight 
Metcalf (1878 A.B., 1881 B.D.) and Flora 
Mussey Metcalf. Both his father and his 
grandfather, Eliab, were trustees of the 
College. The family lived in Elyria and 
Lawrence, Kan., before moving to Oberlin 
where they built the house at 167 N. Pro- 
fessor in the early 1900's. 

After studying at U-California Law School, 
Harold Metcalf transferred to Western Re- 
serve and received the LL.D. in 1917. Fol- 
lowing service in France as a first lieutenant 
with the 146th Infantry, he returned to prac- 
tice law in Cleveland. Later he was associ- 
ated with the Elyria firm of Webber & Web- 
ber. In 1921 he and his wife, Anne Chute 
x’16, moved to 94 S. Cedar in Oberlin where 
sons Edward and John were born. 

Mr. Metcalf practiced law in the Cleveland 
area until WWII when he joined the indus- 
trial relations department of the Tennessee 
Eastman Co. in Oakridge, Tenn. After the 
war he worked for UNRRA in China for two 
years. The family settled in New York when 
he bought out Medill-McBride Publishers. 
He was president of the company until his 
retirement. 

Following the death of his wife in 1964, 
Mr. Metcalf moved to Detroit to live with his 
son, John, and moved to Firelands Retirement 
Center in Oberlin in 1976. In addition to his 
sons, he is survived by sister Edith E. ‘09 
A.M., niece Mrs. Marion Bradley Kelly of 
Oberlin and eight other nieces and nephews. 


ELLEN Ketso Perrin, May 2 in Escanaba, 
Mich. Born Sept. 21, 1892, she was the 
widow of Andrew J. Perrin who died in 
1974. She attended the Conservatory 1910- 
13. She was a member of St. Stephen's 
Episcopal Church in’ Escanaba and the DAR. 


1915 


JANE SMALLSHAW McCamLy, Aug. 5, 1977, in 
Western Springs, Ill. She was born in Adrian, 
Mich., June 2, 1893. Prior to her marriage 
to Hugh M. Van Aken in 1920, she taught 
school in Iowa, Illinois and Michigan. She 
was later divorced and returned to full- 
time teaching in 1936 at Coldwater High 
School in Michigan. She retired in 1956. 

Mrs. McCamly is survived by sons John and 
Mark Van Aken. Her husband, Myron W. 
McCamly whom she married in 1948, died in 
1965. 


HucH Newsom, May 19 in Baltimore where 
he had resided since 1946 as a composer, 
conductor, pianist and concert manager. 

Mr. Newsom was born in Naini-Tai, a 
mountain village in the Himalayas where his 
parents were missionaries. His father, the 
Rev. John Edward Newsom, and his mother, 
Emma Day, ran a school for training village 
girls in medical technology in addition to 
their church work. When he was four years 
old, he was brought to the U.S. and spent 
three years in a Battle Creek, Mich., sani- 
tarium recovering from a form of Indian 
malaria. 

The family later moved to Wapello, Iowa, 
and Mr. Newsom made his musical debut 
at the age of 11 when he played the organ 
for his father’s church services and directed 
his own choir. Two years later his first 
major composition was performed publicly. 

He pursued his career in later years in 
Boston, New York and Los Angeles, as his 
work caught the attention of prominent 
teachers, conductors and critics. One of his 
well-known works, The Divine Tragedy, a 
2 1/2-hour oratorio for orchestra, organ, 
soloists and a 90-member chorus was pre- 
miered in Baltimore in 1954. As a concert 
manager, he traveled extensively in his 
younger days, booking concerts for major 
choral groups, ballet companies and indi- 
vidual artists of the Metropolitan Opera. 

Mr. Newsom wrote between 400 and 500 
musical works, including oratorios, concert 
songs, piano works, orchestral suites and 
works for the harp. He and his wife, the 
former Marjorie Brunton, a native of Canada 
and noted harpist and oil painter, gave many 
concerts together on tours that took them 
across the U.S. and Canada. They also re- 
corded some of their piano and harp music. 

In addition to his wife, he leaves a nephew 
and two nieces. 


Mary Atice Seti Parks, April 3 in Akron. 
Born in Canton, Ohio, she lived in the Akron 
area for over 70 years and for the past 12 
years was a resident of Rockynol Retirement 
Center. 

A retired nurse, she attended the College 
1911-12 and graduated from the nursing 
school at Akron City Hospital. She was the 
first head supervising nurse of the operating 
room at Massillon (Ohio) Hospital! and later 
supervised the nurses’ training at the Akron 
hospital. 

Mrs. Parks was the widow of Dr. William 
A. Parks ‘06. She leaves sons Dr. William 
A. Jr. and E. Don, both ‘38, and Dr. James 
‘39, nine grandchildren and four great- 
grandchildren. 
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EpitH R. STRANGE, May 7 in Milwaukie, Ore. 
She was head of the piano department at 
Western Washington College of Education 
in Bellingham, Wash., from 1928 until 1959, 
Following her retirement she moved to 
Willamette View Manor in Portland, Ore., 
where she continued to teach piano privately 
and arrange concerts and musical excursions 
for other residents of the retirement home. 

Miss Strange was former vice president of 
the Washington State Music Teachers As- 
sociation and past president of the organiza- 
tion’s Bellingham chapter. She also served 
on the executive board of the Bellingham 
Women’s Music Club and the Civic Music 
Association and the board of deacons of the 
St. James Presbyterian Church. For ten years 
she was a member of the Washington State 
examining board for the certification of piano 
teachers. 


MyrtTLe Martin WeEssELL, April 20 at a con- 
valescent home in Fresno, Calif., where she 
had resided for three years. A native of 
Missouri, she moved to Selma, Calif., with 
her family in 1892 and returned there to live 
after attending the Conservatory 1911-13. 
She taught piano privately for many years in 
Selma and at one time was pianist for the 
First Presbyterian Church. She was also 
organist for the local Eastern Star chapter. 
Mrs. Wessell leaves sons Clarence O. Clark 
Jr. and Robert M. Clark, six grandchildren 
and six great-grandchildren. 


1916 


E. Cowes ANprus, M.D., March 26 in Balti- 
more. Former president of the American 
Heart Association and emeritus professor of 
medicine at Johns Hopkins, he was born in 
Saugerties, N.Y., Feb. 28, 1896. His father, 
the Rev. Jonathan C. Andrus, moved the 
family to Oberlin in the early 1900’s and 
built the house at 251 Forest St. Cowles 
and his identical twin, William, enrolled at 
the College in 1912. 

The Andrus brothers pursued undergradu- 
ate majors in chemistry and zoology and 
both played halfback on the varsity football 
team. They received the A.M. from the Col- 
lege in 1917 before entering Johns Hopkins 
where they earned M.D. degrees in 1921. 
Oberlin acknowledged Dr. Cowles Andrus’ 
achievements as a cardiac specialist and 
Dr. William Andrus’ contributions as a 
thoracic surgeon by conferring Sc.D. degrees 
in 1951. 

Dr. Cowles Andrus spent his entire profes- 
sional career at Johns Hopkins except for two 
years in London and Vienna as a Fellow of 
the National Research Council and wartime 
service at Walter Reed Army Hospital. From 
1942 through 1944 he was assistant to the 
chairman for medical research of the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development and 
was also chief of the medical division of the 
National Research Council. President Harry 
Truman awarded him a certificate of merit in 
1948. 

A consultant to the U.S. surgeon general 
from 1946 to 1951, he was, at the same time, 
chairman of the cardiovascular study section 
of the National Advisory Heart Council. 
Beginning in 1960 he served a term as editor 
of the Heart Association’s journal, Modern 
Concepts of Cardiovascular Disease. In 1963 he 
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directed President Kennedy’s second National 
Conference on Cardiovascular Disease. 

Dr. Andrus was a master of the American 
College of Physicians and a member of the 
Inter-American and International Cardio- 
logical Societies. In 1958 he and Dr. Helen 
Taussig headed the Maryland Heart Founda- 
tion. He was also a member of the American 
Physiological Association, the American 
Society for the Study of Arteriosclerosis, the 
American Society for Clinical Investigation, 
the American Clinical and Climatological As- 
sociation, the Association of American 
Physicians and the Medical and Chirurgical 
Faculty of Maryland. From 1955 until 1972 
he was a member of the board of directors 
of the Passano Foundation. 

He leaves his wife, Miriam whom he mar- 
ried in 1933, and a sister, Ruth who attended 
the College 1913-14. His brother died in 
LOST 


VERA PETERSON Emery, April 26 in Brook- 
ville, Pa., after an illness of several months. 
She was born in Stambaugh, Mich., Oct. 11, 
1893, but had resided in Brookville for 57 
years. She was the widow of Amos R. Emery 
who died in 1968. 

Prior to her marriage in 1921, Mrs. Emery 
taught school in Stambaugh and was as- 
sistant principal in Pisek, N.D. She also 
was an English teacher and principal in Bux- 
ton and Lisbon, N.D. She was past matron 
of Eastern Star and for many years taught 
Sunday school and vacation Bible school at 
Brookville Presbyterian Church. 

She leaves daughter Miriam E. Durante, 
sons Cadwallader and Byron and _ nine 
grandchildren. A son, Amos, died in 1970. 


Rev. Marion F. Stickney, March 17 in 
White Plains, N.Y. Born in Georgia, Vt., 
July 27, 1889, she attended the College and 
the Conservatory 1911-13 and was enrolled 
in the Kindergarten Training School 1919- 
20. She received the B.R.E. from Boston U. 
in 1924. 

From 1922 until 1951 the Rev. Miss Stick- 
ney was director of religious education at 
Congregational churches in Massachusetts, 
New York, Michigan and Wisconsin. Follow- 
ing her ordination in 1953, she was minister 
of three churches in rural Vermont and then 
was appointed minister of religious education 
at the First Congregational Church in Old 
Greenwich, Conn. In 1958 she was an in- 
structor and counselor at Piedmont College 
in Demorest, Ga. 

Although she formally retired in the late 
1950's, she served as chaplain at Nathaniel 
Witherell Hospital and organist at the 
Stanwich, Conn., Congregational Church. 
In 1964 she joined a staff of five ministers 
at the Presbyterian Church in White Plains, 
N.Y., as minister to older adults. 

Miss Stickney was a former member of 
the Fairfield Association of Congregational 
Ministers and the Greenwich Ministerial 
Group in Connecticut. During her tenure at 
the First Congregational Church in Old 
Greenwich, she did historical research in 
preparation for the church’s 300th anniver- 
sary in 1965. 


1917 


SO ee are eee 
Gorpon E. Davis, June 2 in Hanover, N.H. 
Associated with the U.S. Public Health Ser- 
vice for 26 years, he retired in 1959 as princi- 


pal medical bacteriologist at the Rocky 
Mountain Laboratory in Hamilton, Vt. 
During WWII he was a member of the Army 
Medical Corps teaching staff and served on 
the U.S. Typhus Commission in China, 
Burma and India. 

Dr. Davis began his career as a bacteriolo- 
gist for the Maryland State Board of Health 
and then went to U-Arkansas Medical School 
as associate professor and director of the 
Arkansas State Hygenic Laboratory 1919-22. 
Prior to joining the Public Health Service in 
1930 he was director of the Alabama State 
Mobile Laboratory and spent two years in 
Nigeria as a member of the Ford Founda- 
tion’s West Africa Yellow Fever Commission. 

A member of many professional organiza- 
tions, he was former president of the North- 
west branch of the Society of American 
Bacteriologists, former vice chairman of 
the International Committee on Taxonomy of 
the Leptospiras and a frequent participant 
at the International Congress for Microbiol- 
ogy. He served as a consultant to the U.S. 
Naval Medical Research Unit in Cairo, Acta 
Tropica in Switzerland and Société Pathologic 
Erotique in France. In 1946 he was awarded 
the U.S. Typhus Commission Medal, the 
American Campaign Medal, the Asiatic- 
Pacific Campaign Medal with two Bronze 
Battle Stars and the WWII Victory Medal. 

Dr. Davis received the M.S. from U-Chicago 
in 1922 and the Sc.D. in immunology from 
Johns Hopkins in 1930. He published more 
than 90 scientific papers. He was a Fellow 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and the American Public 
Health Association and in 1957 was elected 
an emeritus Fellow of the American Academy 
of Microbiology. 

He leaves sisters Grace B. Dole and Doris 
D. Larson and brother Alton A. Davis. His 
wife, Ada Josephine Blair ‘14, died in 1940. 


ELBERT M. SHELTON, May 16 in Lakewood, 
Ohio. He retired in 1962 as corporate secre- 
tary and member of the board of directors of 
Baker Laboratories in Cleveland. He joined 
the firm which specialized in babies’ milk 
formulas in 1944, serving first as director of 
research and later as production manager. 
He was a senior industrial fellow with the 
Mellon Institute in Pittsburgh 1940-44. 
Earlier he was a research chemist with the 
Tannin Corp. in New York City and Cheney 
Brothers, silk manufacturers in Connecticut. 

Following his retirement, Mr. Shelton was 
able to devote more time to his hobby, the 
conservation and propagation of nut trees. 
He was past president of the Ohio Nut 
Growers Association and for 20 years served 
as director of publications and secretary- 
treasurer of the organization. In 1957 he took 
a trip to Guatemala and in 1966 toured the 
British Isles to observe nut trees and farming 
techniques. 

He was born in 1895 at Riverdale, a farm 
in Wakeman, Ohio, that has been the Shel- 
ton family homestead since 1826. During 
WWI he did research in gas defense for the 
Chemical Warfare Service. In 1924 he 
earned the Ph.D. in chemistry from Yale. 
He was listed in American Men of Science (1957). 

Mr. Shelton and Carolyn E. Klinefelter were 
married in 1918, shortly after her graduation 
from Oberlin. In addition to his wife, he 
leaves daughters Lois Shelton ‘41 and Janet 
Shelton Carrigan ‘50, three grandchildren 
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and sisters Mrs. Esther Babcock ‘21 and Mrs. 
Walter (Mary) Chappell ‘26. 


CLINTON M. StoweLL, May 27 in Tucson. He 
was born in Hinsdale, Mass., Aug. 23, 1894. 
At Oberlin he was an economics major and 
a member of Alpha Zeta literary society and 
the varsity debating team. In his senior year 
he was class treasurer and manager for the 
tennis team. 

Two months prior to graduation, Mr. 
Stowell joined the National Defense Move- 
ment, a government-sponsored project de- 
signed to aid the war effort by helping farmers 
produce maximum crops. He and two other 
Oberlin students were assigned to separate 
farmers at Ionia, Mich., where they worked 
from April until crops were harvested in the 
fall of 1917. He then went to work for the 
U.S. Public Health Service, doing efficiency 
work in munitions plants. 

At the end of the war he returned to De- 
troit and entered the stock and bond business. 
His career in this field was cut short by a TB 
infection which kept him in various sanataria 
in Colorado and Texas for seven years. 

Mr. Stowell returned to the business scene 
in 1927 as a movie theater operator in Den- 
ver, Colo., a position he held for 15 years. 
In 1933 he married Mary Jewett Miller of 
Denver who survives him. In 1942 they re- 
turned to Detroit, where Mr. Stowell was 
employed by the Royal-Globe Insurance 
Companies until his retirement in 1959. 

The Stowells lived in Mexico at one time 
and had traveled in Europe, Canada and 
Central America. They moved to Tucson in 
1968. 


1918 


DoroTHy WILLIAMSON Hunt, April 27, in Lake 
Wales, Fla. For many years she owned and 
operated the Highlander Restaurant in Lake 
Wales, Fla. Named Florida Restauranteur of 
the Year in 1957, she won the state award 
for the best promotional use of citrus fruit 
in restaurant menus. She was former secre- 
tary of the Florida Restaurant Association and 
a trustee and former chairman of the board 
of the Restaurant Research and Develop- 
ment Foundation. She was a member of 
Eastern Star and the American Legion Auxil- 
liary and at one time was active in the 
Garden and Tennis Clubs in Lake Wales. 
Mrs. Hunt was born in Clearwater, Fla., Aug. 
19, 1896. She and her husband, the late 
Charles M. Hunt, had three sons. 


1919 


Witson B. Dascomes, Jan. 25 in Portland, 
Ore. He was born in West Pullman, IIl., 
Oct. 18, 1897. Later the family moved to 
Cleveland and he enrolled at Oberlin for two 
years before joining the American troops who 
were serving with the French. When the 
war was over, he returned to Oberlin to finish 
his degree. 

Mr. Dascomb went to Houston for two 
years as an employee of the Vaughan Lum- 
ber Co. and then moved to Portland where 
he was a lumber broker and buyer for 55 
years. At the time of his death he was the 
West Coast buyer for the Louisville, Ky., 
Lumber Co. 

He leaves his wife, the former Martha Long 
whom he met when she studied at the 
Conservatory 1915-17. They were married 
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Dec. 18, 1921. A son, Phillip, two grand- 
children and a sister, Evangeline, also sur- 
vive. 


MartHA Nose GrirFitH, April 18 in Berk- 
eley, where she had resided since the 1930's. 
She retired in 1964 after more than 20 years 
as a foreign language teacher in the California 
public schools and eight years in special 
education at the Salvation Army’s Booth 
Home and Hospital in Oakland. Following 
her retirement she taught French and 
Spanish as part of the AAUW program in 
Berkeley and was well-known for her oral 
book reviews. 

Born in Lincoln, Neb., Aug. 8, 1897, Mrs. 
Griffith was the daughter of Gordon W. Noble 
who graduated from the College in 1885. As 
a student she was president of French Club 
and a member of Phi Beta Kappa and Musi- 
cal Union. Her roomate, Marion Parsons 
Robinson ‘19, recalls that on Nov. 11, 1918, 
Mrs. Griffith “enjoyed the distinguished honor 
of playing the Goddess of Liberty on a rickety 
truck in the dawn Armistice Day parade.” 
After several years Of teaching in Missouri 
and Nebraska, she returned to Oberlin to 
earn the A.M. in French and later studied at 
the Sorbonne (1928). 

Mrs. Griffith leaves her husband, Arthur 
18, son Arthur, daughter Martha Anne 
Griffith Mingus ‘54, sister Genene Noble 
Stocker ‘27, four grandchildren and two 
brothers. 


1920 


DoroTHY PETERMAN KricgG, Feb. 18 in Logan, 
Ohio. A longtime resident of Logan, she was 
the widow of John E. Krieg, who owned and 
operated the local drug store. Prior to her 
marriage in 1924, she taught Latin at Logan 
High School. She was executive secretary of 
the Hocking County Tuberculosis and Health 
Association following the death of her hus- 
band in 1950. She is survived by sons John 
and Joseph, daughter Marjorie Dallison and 
11 grandchildren. 


Ciype J. STEPHENS, May 23 in Bluefield, 
W.Va., where he served as mayor in 1968 
and 1969 and was a retired manager of the 
Kresge Store. He was born in Greenville, 
Ohio, and attended the College in 1916-17. 

Mr. Stephens served in the Marine Corps in 
WWI and had been a resident of Bluefield for 
48 years. He was past president of the 
Kiwanis Club and past commander of the 
American Legion post. He had received the 
Silver Beaver Award from the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

He leaves his second wife, a son, two 


stepsons, three brothers, two sisters and 
three granddaughters. His first wife died in 
1966. 
1921 


DorotHy CRANE BRANDT, May 15 in Essex, 
England. Born in Belvidere, Ill., Nov. 12, 
1899, she was the daughter of Margaret Gray 
Crane who attended the Academy 1892-93. 
Mrs. Brandt was secretary to the president 
of Ohio Wesleyan U. 1923-25 and then went 
to China where she was secretary to the presi- 
dent of Yenching U. in Peking. She leaves a 
son, Peter A. Brandt of Boxford, England. 


1922 


FRANK B. Root, April 10 in Waterbury, Conn., 
where he had resided for 20 years. He was 
director of chemical research for 22 years at 
the Ellis-Foster Co. in Montclair, N.J., and 
then was associated with the Naugatuck 
(Conn.) chemical division of Uniroyal for 
eight years as a research chemist. He retired 
in 1962. 

Mr. Root held a number of patents in the 
paint and varnish field and was the inventor 
of wrinkle finish. He was a 50-year member 
of the American Chemical Society and a 
Fellow of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. He was a US. 
Army veteran of WWI. 

Born in Albion, Ill., Sept. 3, 1897, he re- 
ceived the Ph.D. in chemistry from Prince- 
ton in 1926. He leaves his wife, Gwendolyn 
Root Miller, sons Dr. Linus D. Root and Maj. 
Peter G. Root, sister Mrs. Wilson Langley and 
four grandchildren. 


Roy E. Weaver, Feb. 6 in Lincoln, Ill. He 
was the retired president of Lincoln Sand and 
Gravel Co. and a former partner of Lincoln 
Concrete Products. 

Mr. Weaver was born in Arthur, Ill., April 
27, 1900. He studied at Oberlin 1918-19 and 
then joined the sand and gravel firm where 
he was employed for 53 years. He was a 
president of the Lincoln Grade School 
Board for 27 years and a member of Rotary, 
the Masonic Lodge, Knights Templar and the 
Elks. He also served on the industrial com- 
mittee of the Lincoln Chamber of Commerce 
and the board of directors of the Lincoln 
Memorial Hospital and of the Salvation 
Army. 

He is survived by his wife, Pearl, daughter 
Jeanette Stevens, brother Merle, four grand- 
sons and a great-granddaughter. 


1923 


Everett L. Curtis, March 30 in Oklahoma 
City, Okla., where he resided for over 40 
years. Born in Erie, Pa., May 12, 1900, 
he went to Oklahoma City in 1925 as director 
of physical education at Harding Junior High 
School. He resigned in 1945 and established 
the Curtis Investment Co., a real estate and 
loan firm which he headed until his death. 
In 1934 he received the M.A. in education 
from Oklahoma City U. 

Mr. Curtis was former president of the 
Oklahoma Apartment Owners Association 
and an honorary life member of the Okla- 
homa City Real Estate Board. He was also 
a longtime member of St. Luke’s Methodist 
Church. 

He leaves his wife, Winifred Waite ‘21, 
whom he married in 1924, and children Jack 
and Kip. 


Rev. HERBERT H. Deck, t, Nov. 22, 1977, in 
Springfield, Mass. Born in Bethlehem, Pa., 
Feb. 8, 1895, he graduated from Moravian 
College in 1918. After studying at the 
Graduate School of Theology 1922-23, he 
transferred to Yale Divinity School where he 
received the B.D. in 1925. 

The Rev. Mr. Deck served Congregational 
Churches in Connecticut and New York 
prior to becoming pastor of the Old North 
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Church in Springfield, Mass. He was listed 
in Who's Who in the Clergy and Who's Who in 
New England. 

He leaves a son, Herbert ’44, and three 
grandsons. His wife, Katherine, died Feb. 
22, 1978. 


MiriaAM F. Knaur, Jan. 31 in Chicago. She 
was former dean of women at the American 
Conservatory of Music in Chicago. A student 
at Oberlin 1919-21, she later studied at 
Northwestern and received a music degree 
from the Gunn School of Music (Chicago). 
She joined the faculty the American Con- 
servatory in 1944. Miss Knauf was a member 
of the National Federation of Singing 
Teachers. She leaves brothers Donald and 
Robert and sister Katherine. 


IMO HartLe Rieser, March 17 at Maple- 
crest Nursing Home in Bucyrus, Ohio, where 
she had resided for a year. A native of 
Wyandot County, Ohio, she was born July 
27, 1900. She attended the Conservatory 
1919-21 and later graduated from Bowling 
Green State U. Prior to her retirement in 
1969, she taught elementary music and 
fourth grade in the Bucyrus schools. She 
was a 50-year member of Eastern Star. 

Mrs. Rieser’s husband, Frederick, died in 
1953. She is survived by son Frederick, 
daughter Mrs. Frederick (Sally) George, 
three grandchildren and sisters Mrs. Weldon 
Diehl and Mrs. Henry Smith. 


1924 


HELEN M. DouunitT, May 31 in McAllen, Texas. 


Emeritus professor of social science at U- 
Houston, she joined the staff in 1945 as an 
instructor and director of the campus place- 
ment office. In 1951 she was promoted to 
associate professor. Prior to going to Hous- 
ton, she taught history and served as chair- 
man of student government at West Tech 
High School in Cleveland for 15 years. 
Earlier she did research in chemistry at the 
Cleveland Clinic and taught at Ravenna 
(Ohio) High School. 

Miss Douhitt was born in Ravenna, Sept. 
18, 1902. She received the M.A. from 
Western Reserve in 1930 and did additional 
work at Kent State, U-Denver and U-Hous- 
ton. She was a member of AAUW and the 
League of Women Voters. 

She had resided with Imogene Ingalls in 
McAllen since her retirement in 1965. 


1925 


MaARGUERITE TAYLOR Awes, May 17 in Den- 
ver. She was born in Pueblo, Colo., Jan. 20, 
1903, and graduated from North High School 
in 1921. After a year at Oberlin, she returned 
to study at U-Denver where she received the 
A.B. with honors in 1925. She also earned a 
master’s degree from DU and founded the 
Women’s Athletic Association at the uni- 
versity. She was a life member of Eastern 
Star. 

Mrs. Awes was associated with Camp Fire 
Girls Inc. as executive director for the coun- 
cils in San Diego and Denver. She also 
worked nine years for the San Diego Welfare 
Department. In 1959 she joined the Red 
Cross as a recreation director and, for a 
while, directed the arts and crafts program 
for American servicemen and their families 
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at the U.S. Naval Hospital in Yokosuka, 
Japan. She retired in 1967. 

She leaves daughters Mrs. Dianne Frei- 
linger and Mrs. Darilyn Brown, six grand- 
children and two great-grandchildren. 


Merritt W. JOHNSON, May 10 in Aberdeen, 
N.D. Professor emeritus at Northern State 
College in Aberdeen, he taught piano and 
composition from 1934 until his retirement 
in 1973. In addition to heading the piano 
department for 25 years, he was director of 
the Northern Symphony Orchestra for several 
years and a long-time member of the college 
orchestra. He also conducted the choir and 
was organist at the Bethlehem Lutheran 
Church for 43 years. Before joining the 
Northern State faculty, he taught at Wesley 
College, now U-North Dakota at Grand 
Forks. 

Mr. Johnson composed extensively. Of his 
25 published works, the two volumes of 
“Techniques” and three volumes of “Chord 
Study” are best known by piano students 
and teachers. His second wife, the late 
Katherine Van Walker Johnson, performed 
and recorded many of his piano composi- 
tions. He was the first South Dakota 
composer commissioned to create a work for 
the National Music Teachers Association 
and in 1972 he received a commission to 
write a selection for the All-State Orchestra 
and Chorus Festival. 

Born in Dunkirk, Ohio, Oct. 29, 1902, he 
received the Mus.B. from the Conservatory 
as well as the Mus.M. (1934). He later 
studied composition with Darius Milhaud and 
Norman Lockwood, piano with Egon Petri 
and Josef Lhevinne, and organ with Wilhelm 
Middleschulte. He was a past dean of the 
South Dakota chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists and former member of the 
executive board of the North Central district 
of the National Music Teachers Association. 

Mr. Johnson leaves his wife, Edna Scott, 
whom he married in 1973, daughters Mrs. 
Mitta Angell and Mrs. Marcy Schweickhardt, 
and two grandchildren. 


ANN Rapp Price, Nov. 3, 1977, in Warren, 
Ohio. She was born in Columbiana, Ohio, 
May 3, 1905. She studied in the Conserva- 
tory 1923-25 and later took music education 
courses at Westminster College, Kent State 
and Ohio U. 

Mrs. Price taught vocal music in the public 
schools of Columbiana County 1925-32 and 
in Trumbull County, Ohio, 1947-56. 

She leaves her husband, Rodney P. Price, 
a retired sales promotion specialist with 
United Co-operatives Inc. in Warren, two 
daughters and five grandchildren. 


1926 


BARBARA IMILLETT” EARLE: Oct '17°1977> ‘in 
Hyannis, Mass. She was born in Boston, 
July 27,1904. After graduating from Ober- 
lin, she attended the Prince School affiliated 
with Stevens College to study retailing and 
management. From 1932 to 1936 she worked 
for the W. T. Grant Co., setting up new stores 
in the Midwest and South. Beginning in 
1937 she was a department store manager 
with Parke Snow in Roslindale, Mass., a 
position she held for 17 years. 

Mrs. Earle was co-owner of the Kenabar 
Manor motel in Dennisport, Mass., 1949-52. 
In 1960 she established a real estate business 


in Hyannis and was active in sales and 
rentals until her retirement in 1975. She was 
a member of the Cape Cod and the National 
Board of Realtors. 

She leaves her husband, Kenneth, whom 
she married in 1940, and a sister, Pauline, 
who attended the College 1921-22. Her sis- 
ter, Edith Millett Mealy ‘23, is deceased. 


Mary JACKSON GiBBs, May 23 in Fort Lau- 
derdale, Fla., where she spent her winters. 
A native of Clyde, Ohio, she was born Aug. 
24, 1904. After teaching for two years in 
Bloomdale, Ohio, she returned to her home- 
town as a reporter for the Clyde Enterprise. 
From 1946 to 1955 she was a partner with her 
brother, the late John H. Jackson x’29, in 
publishing the newspaper. 

In 1956 Mrs. Gibbs sold her share in the 
Enterprise and later taught English at Clyde 
Junior High. She was a member of the First 
Church of Christ Scientist in Bellevue, Ohio, 
Eastern Star and the Sandusky County 
Historical Society. 

She is survived by her sister-in-law, Mrs. 
John H. Jackson, and nieces and nephews. 


WarrREN J. Parsons, M.D., Dec. 27, 1977, 
in Venice, Fla. Born in Cleveland, Sept. 18, 
1903, he was the son of John Weeks Par- 
sons and Katherine Yarwood. His father 
attended the Academy before enrolling in 
the College 1892-94 and his mother studied 
in the Conservatory 1891-93. 

Dr. Parsons was a pediatrician in Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., and then joined the State of Texas 
Department of Mental Health and Rehabili- 
tation to work with retarded and handi- 
capped children at the Denton (Texas) State 
School for five years prior to his retirement 
in 1973. 

As a student, he was a member of the 
varsity track team and was elected captain 
his senior year. The Oberlin Review for June 
1, 1926, reported that “Captain ‘Bud’ Parsons 
ran the fastest mile in the U.S. last Saturday 
at the Big Six meet. His time was 4 minutes 
23.8 seconds.” 

Dr. Parsons is survived by his wife, Alice, 
sons Warren J. Jr. ‘56 and Cmdr. Frank W. 
‘57, daughter Mrs. Neil R. McCarthy, sister 
Janet ‘23 (Mrs. Darwin Ensign), brother Dr. 
John Y. Parsons ‘29 and six grandchildren 
including Dawn Parsons ’81. 


RuTH EsTABROOK SCHOeEPFLE, March 17 at 
her home in Kent, Ohio, of cancer. 

Born in Toledo, Ohio, March 6, 1904, she 
had resided in Kent since 1946. Her hus- 
band, G. Kern Schoepfle ‘27, retired three 
years ago as professor and chairman of the 
physics department at Kent State. Prior to 
their marriage in 1929, Mrs. Schoepfle taught 
junior high math in Toledo. In 1950-51 she 
returned to teaching at the University School 
in Kent and in 1956 she joined the Kent 
State faculty as a freshman math instructor. 
She retired in 1968. 

Mrs. Schoepfle was associated with the 
Kent Council of the Girl Scouts for more than 
30 years and was former treasurer of the 
Western Reserve Council. A_ long-time 
member of the Kent United Church of Christ, 
she was a senior deaconess and former 
chairman of the religious education commit- 


tee. She was also active in the KSU Faculty 
Women’s Club. 

In addition to her husband, she is survived 
by son Gregory ‘66 and daughter Mrs. Louis 
(Gwendolyn) Kreek Jr. 


M. RuTH SELoverR, May 8 in Delaware, Ohio, 
where she was born Jan. 16, 1905. She was 
a retired teacher of French, Latin and English 
in the Cleveland public schools. She also 
taught adult education classes at Cleveland 
College 1929-32. She leaves a sister, Mrs. 
Ethel Maloney, and a brother Robert. 


1927 


ALLEN P. Bures, Jan. 31 in San Diego. Born 
in Cleveland, June 12, 1904, he attended the 
College 1923-24 and later studied at Ohio U. 
A resident of Berea, Ohio, until his retirement 
in 1966, he owned and operated the Lake 
Erie Adjustment Co., a collection agency 
representing manufacturers and wholesalers. 
He leaves his wife, LaVerne. 


1928 


ELINOR ADAMS DunBar, Jan. 6 in Akron, 
Ohio, where she had resided for many years. 
At one time she was an administrator for the 
Summit County (Ohio) Welfare Department. 
Before moving to Akron she worked in a 
similar capacity for the Chicago Public Wel- 
fare Department. She was a member of 
the Akron NAACP and St. Phillips Episcopal 
Church and a charter member of Akron 


Links Inc. She is survived by a step-son, 
John W. Dunbar Jr. 


Joyce McGavraNn SeELyE, April 30 following 
an automobile accident near Cornwall, 
England. Residents of Berkeley, Calif., since 
1962, she and her husband, Dr. Edwin B. 
Seelye, were on a bird-watching expedition 
at the time of the accident. 

Mrs. Seelye was born Jan. 30, 1907, in 
Damok, C.P. India. She was the daughter of 
John Grafton McGavran who attended the 
Academy 1885-88 and the College 1888-89. 
As an undergraduate, she was president of 
Quill and treasurer of the Aelioian Literary 
Society. Prior to going to Yale where she 
earned the M.S. in physiology (1934), she 
was an instructor for three years at Western 
Reserve U. 

From 1953 to 1962 she was a research 
assistant in steroid chemistry at the Wor- 
cester Foundation for Experimental Biology 
in Massachusetts. During this time she 
was also an instructor in a training program 
for steroid biochemists at Clark U. When 
she and her husband moved to Berkeley, she 
continued her research in the physiology 
department at U-California. 

In addition to her husband, she leaves 
daughters Anne Seelye Stolz ‘57 and Alison 
Seelye Howard. 


1929 


STUART W. CoLtin, April 28 in Spartanburg, 


S.C., after a long illness. Employed 45 years 
with Harris, Upham & Co. in New York, he 
retired as vice president in 1974. From 1947 
until his retirement he managed the Spartan- 
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burg office of the brokerage firm. He was an 
active member of the Spartanburg Methodist 
Church. 

Born Jan. 31, 1906, in Tontogany, Ohio, 
he majored in history at Oberlin and was a 
member of Men’s Senate. He played short- 
stop for three years on the varsity baseball 
team with a batting average of .382 and was 
captain his senior year. During WWII he 
served in Europe as a U.S. Army combat 
engineer. 

He leaves his wife, Ruth Brown Collin, 
whom he married in 1950, daughter Mrs. 
Charles Royal of Augusta, Ga., brother 
Carleton W. ’29 and sister Mrs. Lawrence 
(Margaret) Lightner ‘36 of Mt. Herman, 
Mass. 


W. PAuL GILBERT, May 29 in Forest Grove, 
Ore. Emeritus professor of physics at 
Lawrence U., he retired in 1966 after 39 
years on the faculty. He held the Philetus 
E. Sawyer chair in science. He and his wife, 
Margaret Shea Gilbert ‘30, Alice J. Hulst 
professor of life sciences, shared the Ulrig 
Award for excellence in teaching at Lawrence 
in 1964. 

Mr. Gilbert was a Ford Foundation Fellow 
at Harvard 1952-53. Ten years later he did 
research as a National Science Foundation 
Fellow at Stanford. For a year following 
retirement he and his wife were members of 
the curriculum planning faculty at Hawaii 
Loa College in Honolulu and then served as 
visiting professors of physics and biology 
respectively at Pacific U. in Oregon. 

Born in Centerburg, Ohio, Sept. 18, 1904, 
he earned the Ph.D. at Cornell in 1935. He 
was listed in Who's Who 1958 and American 
Men of Science. He was past president of the 
Wisconsin Association of College Physics 
Teachers and an honorary member of Mace. 

Mr. Gilbert leaves his wife, daughters Joan 
Domer ‘60, Judith Blazek and Margaret 
Nichols, brothers Elmo ‘33 and Homer x’34. 
Brothers Neil ’32 and Clyde Gilbert, assistant 
superintendent of buildings and grounds at 
the College 1931-50, are deceased. 


1930 


MarTHA E. Bowman, April 1 in Fremont, 
Ohio. She was born Sept. 14, 1910, in Fort 
Wayne, Ind. After four years of teaching in 
Bellevue, Ohio, she moved to Columbus in 
1934 where she worked for the state auditor, 
first in the pension division and then in the 
sales tax department. She returned to north- 
ern Ohio in 1941 as deputy treasurer for San- 
dusky County. From 1962 until her retire- 
ment in 1975, she taught Latin and special 
education in the Bowling Green school sys- 
tem. Miss Bowman was a member of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church in Fremont and a 
member of Eastern Star. She is survived by 
two cousins. 


1932 


VIRGINIA EICHLEAY CAMPBELL, Nov. 24, 
1977, in Henderson, Nev., of cancer. She was 
born in Pittsburgh, Oct. 6, 1910. For several 
years prior to her marriage, she was a secre- 
tary for the family construction firm, Eich- 
leay Engineering of Boulder City, Nev. From 
1955 until her retirement in 1970, she did 
secretarial work for the local newspaper in 


Henderson. She leaves a son, Kurt, and a 
sister, Ruth ‘28 (Mrs. Arthur Harrison). 


MarTHA SCHAFFNER LARSON, April 27 in 
Lorain, Ohio, after a lengthy illness. Born in 
Galion, Ohio, Dec. 3, 1910, she returned there 
to work for several years as a bank teller and 
then moved to New York City where she 
held various secretarial and sales positions. 
In 1942 she accepted a secretarial job with 
B.F. Goodrich in Akron, Ohio, and later 
served as membership secretary for the 
Akron YMCA. 

Beginning in 1948 Mrs. Larson sold real 
estate in Akron. She was associated with 
Stroup-Bethel Inc. and most recently was an 
agent for the D.W. Kaufman Co. She was a 
member of the diaconate at the Bath Con- 
gregational Church and a former member 
of the League of Women Voters and the 
Akron Oberlin Alumni Club. 

She leaves her husband, John, whom she 
married in 1948, son John and sister Katha- 
rine Dobbins who was enrolled at the College 
1924-25. 


1933 


RicHARD E. Maynarp, April 18 in Chicago. 
A former missionary of the United Church 
Board for World Ministries, he retired in 1977 
after 43 years in Turkey. He was education 
secretary for the Near East Mission 1964 to 
1976. Prior to that time he taught English 
and economics at Tarsus School for Boys 
and was principal 1949-1964. He was 
treasurer of the American Collegiate Insti- 
tute in Izmir, Turkey, 1972-77. 

Mr. Maynard was born Oct. 18, 1912, in 
Bitlis, Turkey, where his parents were mis- 
sionaries. When his parents returned to 
Turkey in 1928 following a furlough in the 
U.S., he came to Oberlin to be with his 
brother, the late Robert W. ‘31, and en- 
rolled for his senior year at Oberlin High 
School. After graduating from the College 
and receiving the M.A. from U-Wisconsin 
(1934), he was appointed to a three-year term 
as teacher at the American College in Tarsus. 
Upon completion of his appointment he re- 
turned to the U.S. for additional graduate 
study at the U. of Chicago where he earned 
the Ph.D. in 1961. 

In 1939 he married Georgianna Mathew, 
who later taught English and supervised the 
library at the Tarsus School. In appreciation 
of the Maynards’ service, the Board for 
World Ministries named them to its Roll of 
Honor last November. Mr. Maynard leaves 
his wife and brothers John H. ’38 and Ed- 
ward L. ‘41. 


FREDERICK A. SNELL, March 16 at his home in 
South Williamsport, Pa. He was director of 
music at St. Mark’s Lutheran Church in 
Williamsport, a position he had held since 
1937. A pioneer in the use of multiple 
choirs, he directed a carol choir, children’s 
and youth choirs and a senior choir. He was 
a former member of the Commission on 
Worship for the Lutheran Church of America 
and the Commission of Liturgy and Hymnal 
of the Joint Lutheran Bodies and past 
chairman of the committee on worship for the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod. 

As a composer and organist, Mr. Snell 
wrote a number of anthems which were 
published by Fortress Press of Philadelphia 
and was the author of a book on funeral 
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music. During visits to Europe, he played 
many of the famous organs and visited with 
well-known organists. He was former dean 
of the Williamsport chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists. 

Born in Lebanon, Pa., Dec. 14, 1910, he 
studied in the Conservatory 1929-30. In 
1943 he received the A.B. from Bucknell and 
later earned a certificate in sacred music 
from Union Theological Seminary (1954) and 
the A.M. from Penn State (1956). He was 
listed in Who's Who in the East and the Dic- 
tionary of International Biography. 

He leaves his wife, Helene, whom he 
married in 1940, and a son, Frederick. 


1935 


EpwarpD Lojeski (Lopzigski), May 9 in Wal- 
pole, Mass., of cancer. A lawyer in Lake- 
wood, Ohio, for many years, he retired to 
Orleans on Cape Cod four years ago. He 
was a specialist in workers’ compensation 
law. Active in Democratic politics, he was a 
member of the Lakewood Zoning Commis- 
sion and worked in the campaign of former 
Cleveland mayor Carl B. Stokes. 

After graduating from Oberlin, Mr. Lojeski 
went to Poland to learn the culture and 
history of his ancestors. He received the 
master’s degree from the University of War- 
saw and lived in Danzig until WWII broke 
out in 1939. At that time he returned to the 
Cleveland area to study law at Western Re- 
serve. 

He is survived by his wife, Barbara, son 
Paul ‘69, daughters Susan Smith and Karen 
Anthony, a sister and two grandchildren. 


1938 


VIRGINIA PELLINGTON RANDALL, April 21 in 


Milwaukee, where she was musical director 
for several organizations. She had been 
associated with Robert Simpson Productions 
Inc. since 1959 and traveled in the U.S. 
and abroad with the Brothers and Sisters, 
a Milwaukee-based choral group which ap- 
peared with entertainers such as Doc 
Severinsen, Tennessee Ernie Ford and Mike 
Douglas. For ten years she was musical 
director for the Skyline Corp. of Elkhart, 
Ind., and frequently toured the country with 
the Peter Duchin orchestra. 

After receiving the Mus.B. from the Con- 
servatory, she studied at Juilliard and the 
Curtis Institute of Music. She played the 
organ and directed musicals at the old Fred 
Miller Theater in Milwaukee from 1959 to 
1961. She also performed and directed at 
the Swan Theater and was accompanist for 
the Florentine Opera Company and the 
Milwaukee Symphony. 

Born in Harvard, Ill., June 6, 1916, she was 
the widow of Stuart Randall, one-time secre- 
tary and assistant manager of the J.B. Brad- 
ford Piano Co. in Milwaukee. She leaves a 
daughter, Mrs. Gerold Carr, and two sisters, 
Mrs. George Stobie and Barbara Woods. 


EpitH Motte Younc, t, June 7 in Long 
Island, N.Y., after a brief illness. An Oberlin 
resident during the 1930’s, she took courses 
in the Graduate School of Theology 1933-38. 
Mrs. Young was born in Charleston, of ae 
July 6, 1894, and received the A.B. from 
Howard U. in 1913. Prior to her marriage 
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in 1917, she taught English at Chaflin Col- 
lege preparatory department. She leaves 
sons Perry H. Jr., who attended the College 
1938-40 and William, daughters Farra ’42 
(Mrs. James Foster) and Birneisis ’44 (Mrs. 


Henry Russo), eight grandchildren and a 
great-grandson. 


1939 


DonatD A. HorrMANN, June 16 in Glen 
Ridge, N.J. He was a textile chemist with 
Delarich Chemical of Clifton, N.J., for many 
years before he retired in 1974. He attended 
the College 1935-38. 

Born Nov. 2, 1917, in Montclair, N.J., Mr. 
Hoffmann resided in Montclair and Cedar- 
grove before moving to Glen Ridge four years 
ago. He leaves his wife, Jeanne, daughter 
Mrs. Bonnie Boyle, sons John and David 
Holmer, and sister Mrs. Louise Hart. 


1940 


James W. Otson, April 26 of a heart attack 
while vacationing in Shenandoah National 
Park. He was an attorney in private practice 
in Suitland, Md. 

Born in Valley City, N.D., May 2, 1918, he 
transferred from Concordia College to 
Oberlin in 1938. He later studied at Illinois 
Institute of Technology and RCA Institute 
in Chicago and earned the J.D. from North- 
western (1951). 

After serving with the Army in the Pacific 
during WWII, Mr. Olson was a civilian com- 
munications engineer for several years with 
the U.S. Army Signal Corps in Hawaii. In 
1951 he joined the Philco Corp. in Washing- 
ton, D.C., as a senior systems engineer and 
two years later moved to the corporate office 
in Philadelphia. He left Philco in 1958 to 
become an operations manager with Cook 
Electric of Chicago and then held a similar 
position with the Stelma Corp. of Stamford, 
Conn., prior to being appointed vice presi- 
dent of Continental Electronics in Washing- 
ton, D.C. in 1963. He established his law 
practice in 1964. 

Mr. Olson was a member of the D.C., 
Maryland and Illinois Bar Associations and 
the International Bar of the Ryukyu Islands 
in Japan. He was admitted to practice before 
the U.S. Tax Court and the Supreme Court. 

He leaves a brother, Carl D., of Wakefield, 
R.I. 


1942 


WiLLiAM J. Feicks, M.D., April 2 in Lorain, 
Ohio, following a brief illness. A native of 
Lorain, he was born Jan. 15, 1920. He had 
been a psychiatrist in Lorain since 1953 and 
was former head of the departments of 
psychiatry at Elyria (Ohio) Memorial Hos- 
pital and St. Joseph’s Hospital (Lorain). 

Dr. Feicks graduated from U-Michigan 
Medical School in 1946. Prior to establishing 
a private practice in Lorain, he was a captain 
in the Army Medical Corps and served on the 
staff at the disciplinary barracks at Harris- 
burg, Pa. He was a member of the American 
Psychiatric Association. 

He leaves his wife, Pauline, son William, 
daughter Caryl Feicks Chance ‘65, mother 
Mrs. Sophie Feicks, sister Mrs. Marion Sut- 
ton ‘33 and two grandchildren. 


RICHARD. P. MacDermott, May 27. in 
Wellington, Ohio, after a heart attack. He 
had been bothered by heart trouble for the 
past five years. 

Mr. MacDermott was born in Wellington, 
Dec. 14, 1919, and he attended Oberlin 
1938-40 and 1945-46. 

During World War II he was wounded 
twice while serving with the motorized 14th 
Cavalry, first when blown from his tank by a 
German shell and later when a reconnais- 
sance plane in which he was flying was shot 
down. He received the Bronze Star, Silver 
Star, Purple Heart with oak leaf cluster, and 
the Croix de Guerre (for outstanding service 
in the operations which liberated France). 

In 1942 he married Renee Arnstein ‘42. 
She died in 1949 when the station wagon 
in which they were riding collided with a 
stalled tractor-trailer in Akron, Ohio. 

From 1946 to 1972, Mr. MacDermott was 
associated with the MacDermott Co., an oil 
distributorship (Gulf) which his father es- 
tablished in 1919. He was active in politics 
and served two terms as 13th District Re- 
publican state central committeeman. He led 
the annual Memorial Day parades in Welling- 
ton for many years. He was a member of 
Wellington Kiwanis and Christ Church in 
Oberlin and at one time was a member of 
23 civic and state organizations. 

He leaves his wife, the former Mary Ann 
Herron whom he married in 1952, children 
Renee Baker, Dr. Richard Jr. ’65, Geoffrey 
and David, brother Dr. Chris ‘40, three sisters 
and six grandchildren. 


1943 


Hortense Pace TayYLtor, May 4 in Washing- 
ton, D.C., of cancer. She had been music 
director for the D.C. public schools since 1965 
and for 15 years taught vocal music at Dunbar 
High School. As music director she orga- 
nized the All-City Choral Festivals, held 
annually since 1967. 

Mrs. Taylor was a guest lecturer in music 
education at Howard U. and served for a time 
as coordinator of the university's music 
methods project. She was also volunteer 
organist and choir director of D.C. area 
churches over the years. 

Among the many organizations to which 
she belonged were the D.C. Music Educators 
Association, the Alliance for Arts Education, 
the Washington Performing Arts Society and 
the Committee on Operas in Schools. 

Prior to joining the staff at Dunbar High 
School in 1949, she taught choral music in 
the public schools in Huntington, W. Va., and 
New York City. She also taught at Terrell 
Junior High School in D.C. 1946-48. She 
received the A.M. from Columbia in 1944 
and had additional training at the Christian- 
sen and the Welhovsky Choral Workshops. 

Mrs. Taylor was born in Atlanta, May 28, 
1922. She and Stephen J. Taylor, now a 
pharmacist in D.C., were married in 1954. 
In addition to her husband, she leaves sons 
Vincent E. ‘78 and Stephen, her father, Al- 
fred Pace, sister Elaine P. Mullen, and brother 
Travis, all of Washington. 


V-12 


ALAN D. ScHutz, Feb. 3 in Huntington, Ind., 
of a heart attack. He was editor of the 
Huntington Herald Press. He began his journal- 
ism career in 1951 as a reporter for the news- 
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paper and after a year, was promoted to 
city editor. He left the Herald Press in 1956 
to become assistant managing editor of the 
Muncie (Ind.) Evening Press but returned to 
Huntington several years later as managing 
editor. He was a former president of the 
Indiana Associated Press Managing Editors 
organization. 

After attending Oberlin 1945-46, Mr. 
Schulz went to U-Michigan and Duquesne 
U., where he received the B.A. in 1949. 
During WWII he served four years with’ the 
Marine Corps in the central Pacific. 

He leaves his wife and four children. 


1946 


HELEN C. Wotre, Oct. 28, 1977, in Mount 
Vernon, N.Y. She was born in Forest Hills, 
L.I., N.Y. Prior to enrolling at the Con- 
servatory, she studied at the Diller-Quaile 
School and the High School of Music and 
Art in New York City. She was a piano 
major at Oberlin. Miss Wolfe leaves her 
father, Herman W. Wolfe of Mount Vernon. 


1951 


ALEXANDER DEJOHN, April 16 in Brentwood, 
Ohio, of a heart attack. A native of Lima, 
Ohio, he was born June 18, 1928. He earned 
a master’s degree in music at Wayne State 
and for the past 16 years he was choral 
director at Byron Junior High in Shaker 
Heights, Ohio. He was a member of the 
Cleveland Orchestra Chorus. Earlier Mr. 
DeJohn taught vocal music in Lorain, Ohio, 
and Garden City, Mich. He leaves his 
mother, Mary, a brother and four sisters. 


1953 


ELINOR HOHMAN Wap.ow, April 25 of cancer 
at the hospital of Saint Julien en Genevois, 
near her home in France. 

She was born Feb. 13, 1932, in Evanston, 
Ill., where her father was a professor in the 
economics department of Northwestern. 
Her mother, also an economist, was a spe- 
cialist in Social Security problems. 

After graduating from Oberlin, Mrs. 
Wadlow attended Katherine Gibbs in Boston 
and then was secretary to the head of the 
electrical engineering department at M.I.T. 
for five years. In 1961 she received the 
M.A. in African history at U-Wisconsin. 
Continuing her African interests, she be- 
came a State Department foreign service offi- 
cer in 1962 and was posted to Gabon in 
Africa. There she met her husband, René 
Wadlow, an American who was working as an 
advisor to the Ministry of Education. They 
settled in France, near Geneva, Switzerland, 
where Mrs. Wadlow was editorial secretary 
for a journal on African problems, Geneve- 
Afrique. 

She is survived by her two children, Jus- 
tin, born in 1967, and Alexa, 1970, and 
her husband, now editor of Transnational Per- 
spectives. 
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WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN, D.F.A., March 14. He 
was director of the Cleveland Museum of 
Art from 1930 until his retirement in 1958. 
At the time of his retirement he published a 
history of the founding and development of 
the museum, The Cleveland Museum of Art. He 
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began his association with the museum in 
1918, four years after it opened, as curator 
of decorative arts and he later served as 
curator of painting before being appointed 
director. 

Well-known in international art circles, Mr. 
Milliken was a member of the French Legion 
of Honor, the Hungarian Order of Merit, 
the Cavalierato of the Crown of Italy and 
the Ehrenmitglied of the German National 
Museum of Neurenburg and holder of Swe- 
den’s Tercentenary Award. He was awarded 
several other D.F.A. degrees, including one 
from Yale. 

Mr. Milliken, the son of a Scottish importer 
of linens, grew up in Connecticut. He gradu- 
ated from Princeton in 1911 and worked for 
a year as curator of medieval art at the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York. During 
WWI he was a second lieutenant with the 
282nd Aero Squadron stationed in England. 
He was past president of the American As- 
sociation of Museums and a former member 
of the International Council of Museums. 


1960 


JoHN F. Crowe, May 16 in Cleveland. A 
concert and opera singer, composer and 
music teacher for 20 years in northern Ohio, 
he had been minister of music at Sixth United 
Presbyterian Church in Highland Heights 
since 1976 and was also a soloist at Fair- 
mont Temple in Beachwood. Earlier he 
taught in the music department of the U. of 
Akron where he earned the Mus.B. in 1968. 

Mr. Crowe did occasional solo work with 
the Cleveland Orchestra and sang in numer- 
ous productions of the Cleveland Opera 
Theater Ensemble including “The Crucible,” 
“Cosi Fan Tutte” and “The Barber of Se- 
ville.” He composed both sacred and 
secular choral and instrumental pieces and 
was skilled at setting liturgy of different faiths 
to music. 

A native of Akron, he was born July 19, 
1939, and resided there until 1973 when he 
moved to Cleveland. In addition to his com- 
position and concert work, he had private 
piano and voice pupils. He was a former 
member of the Pro-Musica Quintet and the 
Akron Symphony Chorus and musical direc- 
tor of the Weathervane Theater (Akron). 
During the summers of 1957 and 1958 he 
appeared with the Oberlin G & S players 
on Cape Cod. 

He leaves a nephew and a niece in Arizona. 


1976 


DONALD K. PUuLsiFer, Jan. 24 in Seattle. He 
was a graduate student at U-Washington. 

Born in Berwyn, Ill., Oct. 16, 1954, he 
attended North Allegheny High School in 
Pittsburgh, where he did honors work in 
physics and chemistry and participated in 
varsity track and cross country. 

At Oberlin Mr. Pulsifer received the Jewitt 
Award for promise in chemistry. He was 
also a member of the track and cross country 
teams. He was a technician in the bio- 
chemistry department at Case Western 
Reserve for a year before enrolling at U- 
Washington. 

He leaves his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Verne 
Pulsifer, two brothers and a sister. 


News 


1978 


PauL KIMLICKA has arranged a week-long 
show about “my very personal experience 
graduating” at a gallery at Montclair State 
College. Anyone wishing to contribute 
photos to the show should send them to“Pro- 
cession ’78” at 803 W. End Place, Cranford, 
NJ 07016. 


1977 


LINDY CHISWICK, ScoTT MalgR and BETH 
HEALY are associate editors of Adventure 
Travel, a new bimonthly published by the 
American Adventurers Association. The 
first issue of the magazine was to appear in 
June/July. Carol Baker ’70 is photography 
coordinator. 

James Day has resigned as a teacher at 
the Oberlin Early Childhood Center to enroll 
in the M.A. program at Yale Divinity School. 

ELLEN HAMMOND will be attending U.Wis- 
consin next year (graduate library school 
and continuing study in Japanese). Her 
address will be 505 N. Pinckney, Madison, Wis. 

ROLAND PescH is an APL consultant (pro- 
grammer) for the New York branch of IP. 
Sharp Associates “after trying grad school in 
statistics and discovering there was work in- 
volved!” Address: Apt. 211, 211 East 89th 
St., New York, NY 10028. 

SHARON REISMAN is working as the co- 
ordinator for services for the mentally re- 
tarded in Beit Shemesh, a development town 
for recent immigrants to Israel. Address: 
Ben Zakkai 62/16, Jerusalem, Israel (Phone: 
02-32686). 

ELAINE SCHOTT and JEFF JONES were mar- 
ried July 1 in Rochester, N.Y. Rob Weiss 
and Tracy Smith, both ’78, were members of 
the wedding party. Other Obies attending 
were Liz Tennant ’75, Peter Maier ‘74, Jane 
Altman ’76 and RuTH BucCHMAN. Elaine 
completed a master’s in journalism at North- 
western in May and now is a book editor with 
Intermed Communications. Jeff is attending 
U. Pennsylvania Law School. Address: 2220 
Spruce St., Apt. 5B, Philadelphia, PA 19103. 
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After a “profitable post-grad year in Ober- 
lin,” JANN SWEENIE has moved to Berkeley 
to begin work on the Ph.D. in comparative 
literature this fall. Address: 2514 Piedmont, 
#304, Berkeley, CA 94704. 

Ros TILLER is an editorial assistant at The 
New Yorker. His address: 237 W. 109th St., 
Apt. 5-D, New York, NY 10025. 


1976 


RicH BOONE is a research assistant at the 
Institute for Forest Improvement in Svalév, 
Sweden. Address: Ulrikedal C:218, 22358 
Lund, Sweden. 

NANETTE CaRTER received the M.F.A. from 
Pratt Institute June 2 and she is looking 
for a job and for a New York gallery in 
which to show her work. The May 28 issue 
of Newsday featured the work of Nanette and 
her friends, Rosalind Letcher and Alvin Lov- 
ing, that was being displayed at the Elaine 
Benson Gallery on Montauk Highway in 
Bridgehampton, N.Y., through June 13. 
Newsday, applauding Loving for his generos- 
ity to the two younger artists, quoted him: 
“Nanette is a great artist and I have a vested 
interest in having her work seen by as many 
people as possible.” 

EMILy CHAIR returned to her home in Hong 
Kong at the end of May after completing the 
M.Mus. at U.Illinois-Champaign. She plans 
to be married in early September. She also 
will give a piano recital in August. Address: 
227 Prince Edward Road, 9A Kowloon, Hong 


Kong. 
Heipt Hitt and Frank Vardeman, both 
students at Union Theological Seminary, 


were married May 20 at Immanuel Presbyter- 
ian Church in Milwaukee. Best women were 
Sue Bedard ’75 and Goldie Rubin ’77. Jon- 
athan Seidel ‘77, a graduate student at 
Jewish Theological Seminary, also attended. 
Heidi will not change her name. Address: 
clo Union Theological Seminary, Broadway 
at 120th St., New York, NY 10027. 

THomas Jacoss is playing bass in the Vic- 
toria (Canada) Symphony and teaching at 
U-Victoria while working toward an M.Mus. 
in composition. He and his wife (Idalynn 
Besser) expected their first child in June. 
After leaving Oberlin in 1973 Tom played 
with the Louisville Orchestra for four years 
and received the B.Mus. from U-Louisville in 
1976. Address: 24-2150 Haultain St., Vic- 
toria, B.C. V8T 4G8. 

DepraA Knapp and Richard Griffith ‘75 are 
living at 2050 Athens Ct., Apt. M, Boulder, 
Colo. 80302. Debra has completed her sec- 
ond year of law school at U-Colorado and is 
working for San Fernando Valley Neighbor- 
hood Legal Services this summer. 

Anpy C. LewTeER Jr. has become pastor of 
Star of Bethlehem Baptist Church in Ossin- 
ing, N.Y. He lives at the parsonage, 15 Over- 
ton Road, Ossining, NY 10562. 

Wayne Moss is supervising the Collegium 
at the American Institute for Musical Studies 
in Graz, Austria, during July and August. 

Jim Rapomski, a Shansi rep teaching En- 
glish at Gadjah Mada University and music 
in three institutions in Yogyakarta, accom- 
panied Raphael Hillyer, formerly violist with 
the Juilliard String Quartet, in a recital at 
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the Indonesian Academy of Music in Yogya- 
karta March 19 under sponsorship of the 
U.S.I.S. Music, ordered last November, ar- 
rived a month before the recital. Hillyer ar- 
rived the day before. “In spite of it all, it 
went pretty well,” says Jim. 

SANDY ZABRISKIE Moorman and husband, 
Ron, have moved back to Richmond (1106 
W. Franklin St., #305, Richmond, VA 23220). 
Both are working for the Medical College of 
Virginia and have been accepted as students 
for the fall semester, Ron in pharmacy and 
Sandy for the R.N. program. 


1975 
KEN BARKER and Linda Lorati ’76 were 
married June 3 in Portland, Ore. Oberlin- 


ians in the wedding party were Cindy Miller 
‘76, Randy Barker ’77 and Jean Hansen 
Heins ’76, maid of honor. Jill Trudgeon ’76 
was one of the guests. After vacationing in 
California, Ken and Linda will be living in 
St. Louis, where Ken will finish his final year 
at Washington U. Medical School. He plans 
to specialize in radiology. Linda recently 
completed the M.M. in piano at Indiana and 
will teach in the St. Louis area. 

PauLA BERNSTEIN and Chris Baymiller ’71 
were married May 6 in Fairchild Chapel. 
Prof. Larry Shinn officiated during the cere- 
mony. Prof. Ron DiCenzo was best man and 
Paula’s sister, Leslie, was maid of honor. 
Obies at the wedding were Evelyn Joy ’74, 
Lee Resseguie ‘76, Dana Loomis ’77, J. R. 
Taylor ‘62, Jan Tate, Frieda Reichsman, 
Nancy Ketcham and Jim Colwill, all ‘78, 
Prof. Ruth Brunner, Harley Francis and “a 
great crew of B & G employees.” Paula is 
an administrative assistant at the College 
and Chris is an air traffic controller for the 
Federal Aviation Agency. Address: 297 
West College, Oberlin, OH 44074. 

Mike COHEN has moved to 4201 Via Mar- 
ina #73, Marina del Ray, CA 90291, where 
he is “realizing my New Yorker’s fantasy of 
a world of sun and surf whilst attempting to 
make ends meet as a free-lance writer.” In 
March Mike had a mini-reunion with Frances 
Bowman Mann ’76, who is involved in elec- 
tronic music work in San Francisco, Sue Hall 
76 from McLean, Va., Isaac Mayo ’77 with 
CBS in California, Ann Cohen ’77 of Pasa- 
dena and Danny Marmorstein ‘76 of West 
Hollywood. Philip Wenckus ‘76 couldn’t at- 
tend as he was appearing in a Chicago pro- 
duction of Godspell. 

Troy DIxon is an account executive at Wun- 
derman, Ricotta & Kline in New York City, a 
direct marketing subsidiary of Young & Rubi- 
cam. Her clients include the U.S. Postal 
Service, Meredith Corp. and the Credit Card 
Service Bureau. 

ANpyY FERGUSON has moved to Amherst, 
Mass., where he is working on a new maga- 
zine, “New Roots — Notes on Appropriate 
Technology and Community Self-Reliance 
for the Northeast.” Address: Box 459, Am- 
herst, MA 01002. 

After graduating from Boston U. School 
of Law in June, PauLA GELLMAN is a staff at- 
torney with the Legal Aid Society of Cleve- 
land. Address: 2119 Lennox Rd., Apt. 9, 
Cleveland Heights, OH 44106. 

RICHARD GRIFFITH graduated from U- 
Colorado School of Law in May. After tak- 
ing the bar exam in July, he planned to work 
for the Western Interstate Energy Board in 
Denver. He and Debra Knapp ‘76 reside 


at 2050 Athens Ct., Apt. M, Boulder, Colo. 
80302. 

After graduating from Albany Medical Col- 
lege, Union U., May 25, ALAN GuLICK is an 
intern in internal medicine at William Beau- 
mont Army Medical Center in El Paso, Texas. 

WILLIAM KUNKEL received the D.D.S. from 
Ohio State in June. He will serve a one-year 
dental residency at South Side Hospital in 
Youngstown. Bill and his wife, Paula, have 
moved to 323 Grant Ave., McDonald, OH 
44437. 

Despit Lee-Keenan is beginning a master’s 
program  in_ learning  disabilities/special 
education at U-New Mexico. She and hus- 
band Chris ‘73 have moved to 511 Girard 
Blvd., S.E., Apt. J, Albuquerque, NM 87102. 

After two years as a chaplain intern at the 
Berry Academy in Mt. Berry, Ga., DIANE 
Luton Blum and her husband have returned 
to Vanderbilt Divinity School. Address: 1917 
Adelicia Ave., Nashville, TN 37212. 

After receiving the M.Mus. from Peabody 
in May 1977, Monica OTAL joined the fac- 
ulty at Duke Ellington High School of Arts 
in Washington, D.C., where she teaches voice. 
She also sings with the Baltimore Opera 
Company and studies with Marilyn Cotlow. 
This summer she will perform the roles of 
Donna Elvira (Don Giovanni) and Mimi (La 
Boheme) with the National Opera Orchestra. 
Monica will sing at the wedding of Nancy 
Nyland ’76 and William Evans. Address: 
1107 Primrose Ct., #102, Annapolis, MD 
21403. 

GreG SOULE received the J.D. from U- 
Michigan where he was editor of the U-M 
Journal of Law Reform. After taking the bar 
exam and an August voyage to Alaska, he 
will join the firm of Stolpestad, Brown and 
Smith in St. Paul, Minn. Address: 2501 17th 
Ave., South, Apt. #1, Minneapolis, MN 55404. 

Linpby WASHBURN has been working since 
early 1977 at the Dansalan Research Center 
in Marawi on the island of Mindanao. AIl- 
though her Shansi fellowship ends this sum- 
mer, she has received funding to continue 
working with six Maranao researchers on 
“community projects research and evalua- 
tion” until mid 1979. “Within the context 
of a tragic, costly and occasionally personally 
hazardous civil war, we undertake back- 
ground research for and evaluation of pro- 
grams in adult education, agricultural exten- 
sion, vocational training, community health 
and the like. We also investigate and report 
on more controversial subjects such as gov- 
ernment hydroelectric projects and associ- 
ated land expropriation, as well as docu- 


mentation of the conflict.” Address: Box 
5430, Iligan City 8801, Philippines. 
1974 

CHRISTOPHER BAsweLL has a_ Fulbright- 


Hays grant for 1978-79 to study in the United 
Kingdom in the field of medieval Latin. He 
received a Danforth Fellowship in 1975 for 
advanced study for the Ph.D. and has taken 
this work at Yale in medieval literature. 

SELMA FELDMAN, M.D., is a resident in pedi- 
atrics at the Children’s Medical Center in 
Cincinnati. Address: #309, 621 McAlpin 
Ave., Cincinnati, OH 45220. 

BARBARA Fotpes and RICHARD WOLKOWITZ 
were married May 9, 1977, in Grove Court, 
N.Y. Wenpy Ro tre played flute for the cere- 
mony. Other Oberlinians attending the 
wedding were Kim Isaacs, Peter Beck, David 
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Smuklar, Eric Blasenheim, Becca Armstrong, 
all ‘73, Peggy Deamer ’72, Eugene Shear ’71, 
JONATHAN BALLON, PauL BROWN and RICH 
Dean. Address: 4 Grove Court, New York, 
NY 10014. 

Pam Hines is an instructor for a course in 
developmental biology at Purdue. Address: 
2501 Soldier’s Home Rd., Apt. 16C, West 
Lafayette, Ind. 47906. 

Bitt and Jopy (METCALFE) REED have been 
enjoying the San Diego climate for the last 
three years. Jody is a paralegal in an anti- 
trust law firm. Bill is a law clerk at San 
Diego Gas & Electric, along with Michelle 
Martin ’75, and is finishing his second year 
of law school. Address: 4250 4th Ave., #107, 
San Diego, CA 92103. 

CLAIRE SIEGELBAUM Frost, husband John 
and daughter Elizabeth have moved to the 
Baptist Rest Home in Seattle, where John is 
the manager and Elisabeth, seven months, is 
the youngest resident. Address: 1802 17th 
Ave., Seattle, WA 98122. 

Sue STANDING has been appointed a Fellow 
for 1978-79 at the Radcliffe Institute for In- 
dependent Study where she will work on a 
book of poems and an opera libretto. Dur- 
ing 1977-78 she was in residence at the Wur- 
litzer Foundation (Yaddo) and the Millay 
Colony and this summer she is directing the 
Daniel Frishman Gallery on Cape Cod (Os- 
terville). 

Davip STARK has received the M.A. in art 
history from Ohio State and is researching 
his doctoral dissertation on Charles De Groux, 
a 19th century Belgian Realist painter. He 
is doing research in Belgium this summer, 
and will return to Ohio State in the fall. 
Address: 1615 North 4th St., Apt. P, Colum- 
bus, OH 43201. Phone: (614) 299-6587. 

Having discontinued work on the Ph.D. in 
chemistry at Penn State, MADELEINE WELLS 
is a project assistant there, “enjoying the lab 
work while someone else worries about the 
theory.” She has moved to 124 West College 
Ave., Apt. 5, State College, PA 16801. 


1973 


TIM ALBRECHT has completed his doctoral 
program at Eastman School of Music and 
will be assistant professor at Lebanon Valley 
College in southeast Pennsylvania in the fall. 
Last spring he conducted two performances 
of Brahms’ “A German Requiem” in Roches- 
ter, N.Y., and made an organ recital tour of 
cities in Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
South Dakota and New York. 

Jim Epwarps has received the M.S.W. 
from Boston U. Address: 63 Bayberry Hill 
Rd., Avon, CT 06001. 

During the last year EILEEN Grycky and 
Cat Price have been performing as substi- 
tutes with the Philadelphia Orchestra in the 
flute and trumpet sections, respectively. 
Eileen teaches at U-Delaware and at Temple. 
Cal teaches at Jenkintown Music School 
and performs with the Pennsylvania Ballet 
and the Philadelphia Opera Company or- 
chestras. They plan to be married Sept. 2. 

JEFFRY PETERSON won the Kankakee (IIl.) 
Symphony Orchestra Association’s 1978 
$500 Grace B. Small Young Artist Competi- 
tion and was soloist at the symphony’s final 
concert of the season May 11. He is working 
toward his master’s at U. Illinois. 

PeTeR PHILLIPS and Marc ArkKIN_ have 
moved from New Haven to 53 Thorndike St., 
Brookline, Mass. 02146. After graduating 
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from U-Connecticut Medical School in May, 
Peter began an internship at Boston Child- 
ren’s Hospital. Mare is working on her dis- 
sertation in American religious history at 
Yale. 

RICHARD SALTER received the Ph.D. from 
Indiana U. in June and has accepted a posi- 
tion as assistant professor of mathematics 
and computer science at Drexel. He, wife 
(Pamela Risley) and son Benjamin are mov- 
ing to Medford Lakes, N.J. Pam is complet- 
ing work for the M.A. in folklore. Address: 
Dept. of Mathematics, Drexel U., Philadel- 
phia, PA 19104. 

CARLA STEIGER, assistant professor of art 
at Kenyon College, gave a talk, “History of 
Color Photography,” at Oberlin April 9. 
A collection of her color photographs was on 
exhibit at Allen Art Museum April 9-15. 


1972 


BoB ANDERSON is teaching French and 
Spanish at the McBurney School, a private 
high school in Manhattan. Frances Boyd 
‘71 also teaches at the school. Address: 
114 W. 86th St., #6A, New York, NY 10024. 

ArpDi—E BAUSENBACH has_ received the 
M.L.S. from Drexel and is a cataloguer for 
the U.S. Copyright Office, Library of Congress. 
Address: 4626 14th St., North, Arlington, 
VA 22207. Phone: (703) 527-4429. 

Bea Camp has a new job (as of February) 
with Capitol Reports Inc., reporting on credit 
legislation and regulation for a newsletter, 
Washington Credit Letter. She has moved to a 
new group house, the former Botswana Em- 
bassy at 1823 Phelps St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20009, phone (202) 265-4560. Others 
in the group are Barry SCHAYE and NEILL 
Roe. “It’s like living at Tank again.” 

After five years as a mental health worker 
at New York Hospital, JILL CONKLIN will begin 
a Ph.D. program in clinical psychology this 
fall at Adelphi. Address: 5 Hudson Terrace, 
Dobbs Ferry, NY 10522. Phone: (914) 693- 
6315. 

MarTHA HICKMAN gave an Oberlin geol- 
ogy lecture, “Dating Precambrian Shear 
Belts on Western Greenland,” March 23. 

Vic GUERRIERI was a contestant on the ABC- 
TV “Name That Tune” telecast March 21, 
pocketing $500 for knowing “My Momma 
Done Tole Me” and $400 for “Gonna Fly 
Now.” He was eliminated when he couldn’t 
name “Georgia on My Mind” in four notes. 

STEVE HAMMER has been helping to ,orga- 
nize five weeks of early music and dance 
programs (Castle Hill Festival Concerts) to 
be held during July and August at the former 
summer estate of plumbing magnate Thomas 
Crane in Ipswich, Mass. Steve, David Miller 
‘70, Nancy Wilson and Jean Rife, both ’71, 
and Dana Maiben ’76 are members of the 
resident baroque orchestra. They planned 
a workshop in historical brass and wind 
band music July 17-23 culminating in an out- 
door performance of the Handel Royal Fire- 
works Music with original scoring, led by Ed- 
ward Tarr ’57. Address: 147 Thorndike St., 
Brookline, MA 02146. 

After graduating from Case Western Re- 
serve Law School in May 1977, Mark HoL- 
BERT moved to Chicago and passed the IlIli- 
nois Bar exam. He is presently practicing law 
and working for the Legal Assistance Foun- 
dation of Chicago. In September he mar- 
ried Gloria Jean Walker who is program 
services specialist for the HEW Office on Ag- 


ing. Dean Hal Payne was best man. Ad- 
dress: 4960 North Marine Dr., Apt. 1219, 
Chicago, IL 60640. 

Netms MCcKELvAIN gave a faculty recital 
April 2 at East Carolina U. where he has 
taught piano since last fall. 

GreG and Marjorie (WARD) MAHLER and 
daughter, Alden, are leaving the eastern 
slopes of the Rockies and Denver Aug. 19 for 
Burlington, Vermont, where Greg will be an 
assistant professor of political science at the 
U. of Vermont. Address: 60 Hinesburg Road, 
S. Burlington, VT 05401. 

ELIZABETH MILBURN and Lawrence B. Morris 
III, director of the Atlantic Center for the En- 
vironment, Ipswich, Mass., were married 
June 3 at the Episcopal Church of the Advent 
in Westbury, L.I. He is a graduate of Prince- 
ton and has the Ph.D. in natural resources 
from Cornell where “Tina” is a graduate 
student in wildlife science. 

GorDON RIDLEY has moved from New 
Haven, Conn., to Madison, Wis., where he 
has joined the administrative staff of U-Wis- 
consin Hospital. He participated in a sym- 
posium, “Organizational Innovations in 
Crime Prevention and Health Care,” held at 
Oberlin April 21 as part of a lecture series 
on urban community, law and social orga- 
nization in honor of Prof. Richard Myers 
who retired this year. Address: 4829 She- 
boygan Ave., #303, Madison, Wis. 53705. 
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Curis BAYMILLER and Paula Bernstein ‘75 
were married May 6 in Fairchild Chapel 
(see Class of 1975). 

Nora Berko and Howell Mallory planned 
to be married June 9 in Aspen, Colo. Nora 
manages a clothing store, Pitkin County Dry 
Goods, and Howell is vice president of First 
National Bank of Aspen. 

JANET Coss is finishing her fifth season 
singing opera in Germany (three years in 
Diisseldorf, one in Trier and one in Osna- 
briick where she will remain next season) 
but she still sings as much lieder and new 
music as possible. She and her husband, the 
German composer George Krédll, are expect- 
ing their first child in December. Address: 
Cleverst. 5, 5000 Koeln 1, W. Germany. 

GREG FULKERSON appeared as violinist with 
the New York New Music Ensemble in a con- 
cert at the Community Church in New York 
City April 9. 

Georce Gutcas has been appointed head 
football coach at Liberty (Ohio) High School, 
near Youngstown. He has been assistant 
coach at Painesville Riverside and previously 
at Champion and at West Branch, all in Ohio. 

In June JAMES HOUGHTON joined Continen- 
tal Oil Co. in Stamford, Conn., as an econom- 
ic analyst. 

Jutia LAM Fang is teaching at Wingate 
College in North Carolina. She recently 
performed the Liszt E-flat piano concerto 
with the Youth Symphony of the Carolinas 
and last year was a soloist with the Michi- 
gan State U. Orchestra. 

Curis Rouse will join the faculty at U. 
Michigan this fall as a Junior Fellow. He 
received the D.M.A. from Cornell in May 
1977. Currently he is writing a book about 
William Schuman to be published by G. 
Schirmer and composing on a commission 
for the Syracuse Symphony Percussion En- 
semble. Chris accompanied the Syracuse 
Society for New Music on a spring tour as 
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they played his Aphrodite Cantos. In his spare 
time he writes book reviews for the Balti- 
more Sun. 

After receiving the M.S. in plant and soil 
science at Southern Illinois last August, 
Woopy PLauTt spent the fall and winter as 
caretaker of a 110-acre farm in Hart County, 
Ky., while Rich Gold ’72, one of the owners, 
attended acupuncture school in Boston. 
In April Woody moved to Gallup, N.M., where 
he is doing soil surveys and mapping the 16- 
million acre Navaho Indian reservation in 
northern New Mexico and Arizona under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Address: Branch of Land Operations, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, Navaho Area, Window Rock, 
Ariz. 86515. 

WENDELL RUussELL JR. received a public ser- 
vice award from the New York City Jaycees 
April 5 at their Big Apple Awards Banquet 
at the Hilton honoring young New Yorkers 
who have distinguished themselves in their 
chosen professions and by their efforts to 
make New York a better place to live. 
Theme of the evening was “You Make New 
York Great.” Phil is an associate general 
counsel of Celanese Corp. and vice president, 
secretary and a director of the Boys Choir 
of Harlem Inc. He is also the youngest 
member of the board of directors of the 
Jamaica Service Program for Older Adults 
Inc. 

In March WitttamM SCHULZ, head of the 
Unitarian parish in Bedford, Mass., was ap- 
pointed director of social responsibility for 
the national Unitarian-Universalist Associa- 
tion. 

Wa ter E. SHarFer, M.D., completed his 
residency at Emanuel Hospital, Portland, 
Ore., in June and has joined the staff of 
Seaside (Ore.) General Hospital Clinic as a 
general family practitioner. 

In January Davip Simpson became assis- 
tant professor of psychology at Carroll Col- 


ALTERNATIVES 


The newest journal of politics 
and organizing published by Amer- 
ican students is seeking manu- 
scripts, reviews, drawings and 
photography by or about commun- 
ity organizers, social theorists, and 
reform activism in the U.S. 

With an international circulation 
and growing reputation Alternatives 
provides a forum for discussion and 
analysis of contemporary issues and 
current trends. 

Submit material to: 


Alternatives 
Box 32 Wilder Hall 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Alternatives is published by the 


Oberlin Political Caucus. Deadline 
for Fall 1978 Issue: Oct. 1. 
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lege. He has been commuting between 
Waukesha and Ohio State where he and his 
wife have been completing their disserta- 
tions. Address: Carroll College Dept. of Psy- 
chology, 100 North East Ave., Waukesha, WI 
53186. 

LANNIE WEGNER has been playing principal 
oboe in the Elizabethan Trust Orchestra in 
Melbourne, Australia, since January. Address: 
2 Coppin Grv., Hawthorn, Victoria, Australia 
S122: 

CaroL WINCENC won the $2,500 first prize 
in the Walter W. Naumburg Foundation 
flute contest in May. Finals were held in 
Carnegie Hall with each of six finalists pre- 
senting a 40-minute recital. Carol’s victory 
includes the chance to perform a recital at 
Alice Tully Hall next April 24 and George 
Rochberg has been commissioned to com- 
pose a work for her to play at the recital. 
This summer she has been invited to partici- 
pate in Rudolf Serkin’s Marlboro Music Fes- 
tival in Vermont. 


1970 


Rabbi Dan DorFMaAN has been appointed 


director of the Hillel Council at California 
State at Northridge. He is moving “to the 
first house I have ever owned” at 18661 Sun- 
burst, Northridge, CA 91324. 

JuuiA ForsyTHE, husband Tom Hoskins and 
son Davis Reeve have moved to Putney, 
Vt., to join Gait Haines on their farm which 
is part of Earth Bridge Land Trust. Address: 
203 A, Putney, VT 05346. 

Rosin Garrett has received the M.S. in 
nursing at U-Pennsylvania and in September 
will teach maternity nursing at West Chester 
State College. She is writing an article on 
breast feeding twins, possibly for publica- 
tion. Robin and her husband, Carl Vaccaro, 
have two-year-old sons, Jacob and Nicholas. 
Address: 739 Croskey St. North, Philadelphia, 
PA 19130. 

Scotr Gasser has received a fellowship 
for next year at U.Colorado where he is do- 
ing a dissertation on the economics of non- 
profit enterprise under Kenneth Boulding. 
Address: 1111 Maxwell Ave., Apt. 102, 
Boulder, CO 80302. Phone: (303) 447-0514. 

DouGLas GRAHAM is assistant vice presi- 
dent and manager of employee relations at 
Bank of the Southwest in Houston. Active 
in the Army Reserve, he is company com- 
mander of the training battalion of a local 
medical unit. Recently he was elected to 
the alumni board at Vanderbilt’s Owen Gradu- 
ate School of Management. Doug says he 
was encouraged to move to Houston a year 
ago by Lee BECKETT, an attorney with 
Oceaneering International. 

ELLEN LACHMAN is living at 6319 Tone 
Court, Bethesda, MD 20034 (Phone: 301/ 
229-2182). Three years ago she quit teach- 
ing Montessori in the Virginia public schools 
and opened a private practice in therapeutic 
massage with a Rolfer and a Feldenkrais 
practitioner, the Center for Body Studies 
(2013 Columbia Rd., N.W., Washington, DC 
20009). She also teaches Contact Improvi- 
sation. 

Cart and Ginny (Darcy ’72) Lupwic have 
moved to a new home in San Bruno, Calif., 
after two years in San Francisco. They are 
expecting their first child in October. Carl, 
who holds a master’s degree in public health 
biostatistics from U-Michigan, continues as 
manager of operations for the San Francisco 


Review Organization, which examines the 
quality of health care for Medicare and 
Medi-Cal patients. Ginny works in the pay- 
roll office of the brokerage firm, Dean Witter 
Reynolds Inc. Address: 2795 Fleetwood Dr., 
San Bruno, CA 94066. 

Davip SCHAFER has completed a two-year 
post doctoral assistantship with the National 
Research Council in Washington, D.C., and 
now is a research scientist with Honeywell in 
Minneapolis. He lives at 105 Blake Rd., 
North, #103, Hopkins, MN 55343, with his 
wife, Anne, and daughter, Emily, 1. 

ROBERT STEYER has become medical edi- 
tor of the Newark Star-Ledger. Home address: 
65 Randolph Place (Apt. 35), South Orange, 
NJ 07079. 

Helen and JAN TING have a daughter, Mar- 
garet Page Li-ching, born June 5, four days 
before Helen graduated from medical school. 
Jan is a law professor at Temple and Helen 
is a resident in internal medicine at the Wil- 
mington Medical Center. Address: 300 Hath- 
away Lane, Wynnewood, PA 19096. 

ANpby Wo rreE recently graduated from U- 
Pittsburgh Medical School and has an intern- 
ship at Tucson Medical Center. Address: 
1834 E. 7th St., Tucson, AZ 85719. Phone: 
(602) 624-1693. 


1969 


Jim and Carolynn (Tempest ’70) BAER 
have a son, David Alan, born March 6. 
Jim is coordinator for adult education pro- 
grams in English as a second language in a 
local school district. Prior to David's birth, 
Carolynn was an occupational therapist with 
a community resettlement program for the 
mentally retarded. Address: 141 South 8th 
Ave., Manville, NJ 08835. 

KaTHRYN Epwarps has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of biology at Kenyon Col- 
lege. For the past two years she has been 
teaching at Rollins College. Address: Biology 
Dept., Kenyon College, Gambier, OH 43022. 

JOHN and Gayle (Clark ’70) Kirkwoop and 
sons Gerrit and Gordon have moved from 
Boston to 1016 Ridge Rd., Hamden, Conn. 
06516. Having completed subspecialty 
training at the Sidney Farber Cancer Insti- 
tute and Harvard’s Peter Bent Brigham Hos- 
pital, John has been appointed assistant 
professor of oncology at Yale Medical School. 
In addition to teaching he will do research on 
human tumor immunology. Gayle is an or- 


ganist and church choir director in New 
Haven. 
Eric PETERSON has completed  require- 


ments for the M.D. at Wayne State and has 
started his residency in general surgery at 
Mt. Carmel Mercy Hospital in Detroit. He, 
his wife Rochelle (Ciesla ’70), and two-year- 
old daughter, Sara, are settled in a new home 
at 14250 Nadine, Oak Park, MI 48237, and 
are enjoying the change from apartment 
living. 

MariA Waite and Dennis E. Nied were 
married Feb. 4 in Milton, Conn. 

Bos WEINER has been staff director of the 
House Select Committee on Aging, chaired 
by Rep. Claude Pepper (D-Fla), since Decem- 
ber 1976. Prior to that he was staff director 
of the subcommittee on health and long- 
term care. From February 1974 to October 
1975 he was then Congressman Ed Koch's 
legislative assistant. In 1973 he received 
the M.A. from U. Mass. in recent American 
history. 
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ANNE WICKHAM is a policy assessment of- 
ficer for the assistant secretary for oceans, 
International Environmental and _ Scientific 
Affairs. Address: 616 C St., S.E., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20003. 

ALINE (PENNY) ZOLDBROD was married to 
Larry Osterweil in November 1977. Aline 
received the Ph.D. in social welfare from 
Brandeis in April. She works in a group 
psychotherapy practice in Cambridge and 
is looking for a college teaching position. 
Larry is a nursing home administrator and is 
active in health planning. Address: 24 Fair- 


field St., Cambridge, MA 02140. Phone: 
(617) 492-2656. 

1968 

CHRISTINE BATES and Peter W. Gree- 


nough were married in Rio de Janeiro Feb. 2. 
They honeymooned in Rome, N.Y., New York 
City, London and the Himalayas. Chris is 
employed by Marine Midland as assistant 
representative at the Rio de Janeiro office. 
Her husband is Citibank’s international staff 
officer there. He graduated from Berkeley 
and has the M.B.A. from Columbia. 

KarRIN DAHLE has moved back to Rhodesia 
after working in Cape Town, South Africa, 
for two years as a merchandiser for a chain 
of retail stores. She now is in the menswear 
and boyswear buying departments of another 
retail chain. She wishes the rest of the world 
would “recognize the great strides that are 
being made towards the creation of a multi- 
racial society here in central Africa.” She 
finds the changes very noticeable when com- 
pared to her experiences in South Africa. 
Address: 9 Valley Road, Burnside, Bulawayo, 
Rhodesia. 

ELLEN GAGNE has moved to 430 Gran Ellen 
Dr., Athens, GA 30606. She will be on 
sabbatical next year at the psychology de- 
partment, Carnegie Mellon U. 

TeD GEsT is now a White House corre- 
spondent for U.S. News and World Report. His 
wife, Kathryn, is an editor at Congressional 
Quarterly, specializing in energy and environ- 
ment. Address: 6221 Western Ave. N.W., 
Washington, DC 20015, phone (202) 966- 
syed USy. 

After completing a residency in internal 
medicine at Montefiore Hospital in Pitts- 
burgh, Joe MAttov, M.D., is a Fellow in en- 
docrinology at Upstate Medical Center, 
Syracuse, N.Y. He married Karen George 
(69, Miami U.) April 12, 1975, and they 
have a year-old son, David Abraham. Ad- 
dress: 118C Remington Ave., Syracuse, NY 
13210. 

Joe Morrison and his wife, Annly, own and 
operate a 200-acre fruit and vegetable farm 
in Paw Paw, Mich. (Sunny Fields Farm, 
Route 4, Zip 49079). They have two chil- 
dren, Laura, 4, and David, 1. 

Nearing completion of the Ph.D. in clini- 
cal psychology at U-Kentucky, Art RAISMAN 
is moving to San Francisco to intern at U- 
California Medical Center. Address: Langley 
Porter Institute, Box 3E, U-California, San 
Francisco, CA 94143. 

Don Sortis, M.A., has been named head 
football coach at Avon Lake (Ohio) High 
School. He has been J.V. coach since 1968. 
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1967 


Nancy BaiLey Miller and her husband, 
Donald, announce the birth of their third 
child, Thomas Andrew, born Feb. 6 during the 
New England blizzard. The baby has two 
sisters, Sandra Lynn 4 1/2, and Cynthia 
Jean, 2. 

MarGaret Barry Leyden and her hus- 
band, Bill, have a son, William Donald, 
born April 18. New address: 446 East 20th 
St., Apt. 9A, New York, NY 10009. 


At BENTLEY, assistant U.S. attorney for: 


the Southern District of New York, is one of 
two trial attorneys named last December to 
prosecute allegations of past wrong-doings in 
the New York office of the F.B.I. The ap- 
pointment was announced by the Depart- 
ment of Justice which also announced ap- 
pointment of eight attorneys to investigate 
the allegations. 

Don Hickey is a surgical resident at Rob- 
ert Packer Hospital in Sayre, Pa. (Zip 18840), 
after receiving the M.D. from SUNY Buffalo 
in May. Prior to medical-school he served 
as a Navy officer for seven years, seeing duty 
in Viet Nam and Adak, Alaska. He also 
was diving and salvage officer at Harbor Clear- 
ance Unit Two at Little Creek, Va. Don is 
married and has a two-year-old daughter. 

STEVE and Sue (Scheinman ‘’68) LEONARD 
have moved to 1231-A Stoneridge Dr., Co- 
lumbus, OH 43213. After completing his 
residency in general surgery, Steve has a fel- 
lowship in peripheral vascular surgery. 
Prior to the move, Sue taught French at a 
private school in New York and may take 
courses at Ohio State unitl she finds a teach- 
ing position in the Columbus area. 


1966 


CAROL BAKER Hansen is working for Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul of America Ltd., Boston 
offices of a British publishing company. 
She recently published poems in the Minne- 
sota Review and New Moon: A Collection of Maine 
Women Poets. Carol and her five-year-old 
daughter Maia are living at 40 Irving St., No. 2, 
Boston, MA 02114. 

JOHN DUNCAN is a field underwriter for New 
York Life. Address: 1919 Las Lomas Rd. 
N.E., Albuquerque, NM 87106. 

ROBERT HOLDswoRTH has been promoted to 
associate professor of biology with tenure 
at Western New England College. 

CHARLES WHEATON and Lynda Gurvitz were 
married March 12 in Phoenix, Ariz. Charlie 
is a psychologist with the Arizona Health 
Plan and Lynda, who is keeping her maiden 
name, is a candidate for a Ph.D. in clinical 
psychology at Arizona State. 


1965 


Pete CLEMENS has been elected controller 
of the Vulcan Materials Co. in Birmingham, 
Ala. He joined Vulcan’s corporate financial 
staff last August. 

ANITA MINEAR Fahrni and her husband 
have a second daughter, Jennifer Ozora, born 
Dec. 7, 1977, one day after Elisabeth’s fourth 
birthday. In March they were visited by 
CLarIcE SHEDD Dovoguih and her children, 


Wiemi, 7, and Macaya, 5. Clarice had just 
completed the M.S. in tropical ecology and 
was on her way to the Ivory Coast where- 
she was meeting with a group of specialists 
to discuss mixed crop planting methods. 
Anita also reports that JENNY LUNGERSHAUSEN 
King is on the editorial staff of Automotive 
News in Detroit. Anita’s address: Obere 
Halde, 8546 Islikon, Switzerland. 

KATHERINE REED received the M.D. from 
the Medical College of Pennsylvania June 3. 

PaTtRICIA REYNOLDS and Lloyd H. Aalvik 
were married April 22 in Sausalito, Calif. 
Address: 19710 S.W. Cascadia St., Aloha, 
Ore. 97005. 

Gary and CLaupiA (MAGES) SCHNITKER 
have moved to 6400 Limerick Dr., Edina, 
Minn. 55435. After two years at Scott Air 
Force Base Medical Center in Belleville, IIl., 
Gary is entering a partnership with a Minne- 
apolis doctor to specialize in general ENT 
and facial plastic surgery. “Aside from 
nurturing daughters Karen, 5, and Laura 
Beth, 2 1/2,” Claudia has been singing and 
recording with the St. Louis Symphony. 

The Institute for the Study of Civic Values, 
founded four years ago by ED ScHwartTz, 
received a $100,006 grant in February from 
the National Endowment for the Humanities 
to coordinate a new, national Alliance for 
Citizen Education. 

CHARLES VoorHIS, M.D., is starting a prac- 
tice in thoracic and cardiovascular.surgery in 
Panama City, Fla., after a year’s fellowship 
at Charlotte Memorial Hospital, Charlotte, 
N.C. Address: 600 North MacArthur Ave., 
Panama City, FL 32401. 


1964 


ANN KozucH Fairbanks is co-chairman of 
the music department at U.St.Thomas in 
Houston where she coaches small ensembles 
and teaches flute, music appreciation and 
chamber music history. Her solo recital last 
fall was reviewed by the Houston Post as an 
“ebullient . . . lustrous performance.” 
Ann received the D.M.A. in flute from Ohio 
State in 1975. Her husband, David, teaches 
political science at U. Houston. Address: 
501 English, Houston, TX 77009. 

Ron and BarBarA Rice Moline announce 
the adoption of their first child, David Grand- 
field Moline, born March 16, 1978. Barbara 
has taken a leave of absence from her job 
with United Charities of Chicago but is still 
carrying a small private practice as a psy- 
chiatric social worker. Address: 2625A South 
Indiana Ave., Chicago, IL 60616. 

CynTHIA R. Wuite and Thomas H. Dixon 
were married March 18 at St. Thomas’ Church 
in St. Petersburg, Fla. She is chairman of the 
music department at the Berkshire School in 
Sheffield, Mass. He chairs the science de- 
partment at the Packer Collegiate Institute 
in Brooklyn. He graduated from Yale and 
has the M.S. from RPI. Address: 307 Clin- 
ton St., Brooklyn Heights, NY 10002. 


1963 


JOELLEN Beck Watson, associate professor at 


Boston College, has been appointed to the 
graduate faculty at U-Connecticut for next 


fall. She finished the Ph.D. in December 
1977. Address: Route 4, W. Willington, CT 
06279. 
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October 13-14 


Friday, Oct. 13 Noon SANDWICH SEMINAR: Gordon Michalson, associate professor 
of religion, “Challenge of Feminist Theology.” Wilder YW Lounge. Free. 


8 p.m. EVENING IN MEMORY OF ALEXANDER GALICH 
Russian House Lounge. Free. 


8:30 pm. ORGAN RECITAL: William Porter, associate professor of 
organ and harpsichord. Warner Concert Hall. Free. 


8:30 p.m. OPERA THEATER: “Susannah,” music and libretto by 
Carlisle Floyd. Hall Auditorium. $2.50. Phone (216) 775-8169 for 
ticket reservations. 
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Saturday, Oct.14 10am. FIELD HOCKEY: Oberlin vs. Kenyon. Free. 
11 am. SOCCER: Oberlin vs. Mount Union. Free. 
11:15 a.m.-12:30 p.m. ALL-CAMPUS PICNIC: South Bowl. $3. 
1:30 p.m. FOOTBALL: Oberlin vs. Kenyon. Free. 
2 pm. WOMEN’S VOLLEYBALL: Oberlin vs. Wooster. Free. 


4 p.m. FORUM ON THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ORDER 
Panel discussion on global, economic and political change. 
Sponsored by American Friends Service Committee. Wilder YW Lounge. 


4:30 p.m. CIDER AND DOUGHNUTS. Wilder YM Lounge. Free. 
7:30 p.m. MOVIE: “North by Northwest.” 2nd show 9:45. Kettering. 


8:30 p.m. OPERA THEATER: “Susannah,” by Carlisle Floyd. Hall 
Auditorium. $2.50. Phone (216) 775-8169 for ticket reservations. 


8:30 p.m. JADE & SARSAPARILLA (Janet Hood ’72 and Linda 
Langford ’72). Sponsored by Women’s Center. Wilder Main Lounge. 


EE EE Eee en o—EE 
Please make your own arrangements for housing res- Opera Theater) will be available there. 


ervations at the Oberlin Inn. For further information Teed Ar Acoaciation and the Admissions Omeeres: 
or list of area motels, please call or write the Alumni tend a special invitation to alumni with high school age 
Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. children who might be interested in Oberlin. October 
Phone (216) 775-8692. 14 is Campus Visit Day, and special events are being 


Registration and information table will be open at the planned by the admissions staff to introduce high school 
egistration 
Oberlin Inn lobby after 4 p.m. Friday, October 13. students to the College. 


Dining suggestions and necessary tickets (except for 
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CeviA BREWER and Alvin Hirsch were 
married last Sept. 25 in Little Silver, N,J. 
He is managing director of BT Australia, a 
subsidiary of Bankers Trust Co., New York. 
Address: clo BT Australia, Level 40 Australia 
Square, Sydney 2000, N.S.W., Australia. 

Merepy Davis has joined the counseling 
staff at Rogue Recovery House, a treatment 
center under the auspices of the Josephine 
County (N.M.) Council on Alcoholism. Prior 
to going to Grants Pass, N.M., she was a 
counselor aide at the Southwest Washington 
Alcoholism Recovery Foundation, an_ in- 
patient facility in Vancouver. 

STEPHEN GUNZENHAUSER, executive director 
of the Wilmington Music School, will be- 
come music director of the Delaware Sym- 
phony in January 1980 when Van Lier Lan- 
ning retires. As music director designate he 
will continue to be guest conductor of the 
symphony and he will participate in plan- 
ning concerts for the 1979-80 symphony sea- 
son and beyond. He will continue as music 
director of the Wilmington Chamber Orches- 
tra and the Kennett Symphony. Lanning 
has been music director of the Delaware 
Symphony since 1955. 

Class president JoeL MILLIKAN has become 
investment officer in the Travelers Investment 
Management Co. of the Travelers Insurance 
Companies in Hartford, Conn. He has been 
assistant investment officer since 1975. 


1962 


Davip CHISHOLM, associate professor of 
German at U-Arizona, has received an Alex- 
ander von Humboldt grant to continue a 
computer-assisted phonological and prosodic 
study of 19th and 20th century German verse 
at the Institute for Communications Research 
and Phonetics and the department of Ger- 
manic languages of the University of Bonn in 
1979. During the summer of 1977 he partici- 
pated in a Fulbright seminar in Bonn and Ber- 
lin and lectured on lyric poetry at various 
German universities. David’s wife, Ana, 
teaches English as a second language at U- 
Arizona. Address: 2226 East Copper St., 
Tucson, AZ 85719. 

LAWRENCE LONGLEY, associate professor of 
government at Lawrence Univ., will serve as 
academic director of the Washington Semes- 
ter Program at American U. this fall. In June 
he participated in a mass media seminar at 
Bowling Green State U. 

RutH WarREN Gerlach and her husband 
have returned to their home at 1737 West- 
haven Dr., Champaign, Ill. 61820, after two 
years in Austria where Henry was resident 
director of the Austria-Illinois Exchange 
Program. 


1961 


David Cook is living in Davis, Calif., 
where he teaches part time in the doctoral 
program in clinical psychology at U-Cali- 
fornia. He is working on a book on violence. 
David received the Ph.D. from U-C Davis in 
1976. Address: 1233 Olive Dr., Davis, CA 
95616. 

CHOTARD DOL is a deacon assistant at St. 
George’s Episcopal Church in suburban Day- 
ton, Ohio. She graduated from Virginia 
Theological Seminary in May as president of 
the senior class and was ordained June 14 
with her father, retired Bishop of Maryland, 
assisting. Some time next spring she will 
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be ordained as a priest. Address: 6444 Fire- 
side Dr., Centerville, OH 45459. 

Max Rosinson, ABC’s new “regional” an- 
chor in Chicago, is the first black regular on 
a network nightly news broadcast. He had 
been a prime time anchor at WTOP-TV in 
Washington since 1969. 


1960 


RICHARD GOODMAN, mayor of Bloomfield, 
Conn., since 1975, has formed a new law 
partnership in Hartford with Edward Rosen- 
thal and Robert Trowbridge. 

James E. Meeks has become dean of the 
College of Law at Ohio State University. 
His selection was announced in April after 
a screening committee of faculty, students 
and alumni conducted a nationwide search. 
He succeeds L. Orin Slagle Jr. who had been 
dean since 1975 and a faculty member for 
21 years. Jim has been on the U. of Iowa 
faculty since 1964 and was associate dean 
of law from 1973 to 1976. His areas of 
specialization include antitrust and utilities 
regulation law. 

In December MARGARET SANDAHL Schnell 
received the M.Mus. in voice performance 
from U.Michigan. She and Morey Zuber 
were married March 31. Address: Park Ter- 
race, Apt. M-82, Marion, VA 24354. 

Pat SEGUR Thimme, husband Hans-Martin 
and sons Peter (10), David (7) and Stephan 
(5) have moved to Hamm/Westphalia where 
Hans-Martin is minister of the Protestant Pan- 
cratius Church in Hamm-Mark, the original 
center of Hamm when it was founded in 1226. 
The foundations of the church are even older 
than this, although most of the present church 
is Gothic, including the numerous frescoes in 
the choir. Address: Marker Kirchplatz 5; 
4700 Hamm; W. Germany. 

CAROLYN SLOAN Smith has received a mas- 
ter’s degree in voice from Cleveland State 
U. One of the first to earn this degree from 
CSU, she arranged an individual program of 
study by selecting special topics, courses and 
seminars in addition to the regular offerings 
in theory, composition and history. 

Davip ZuCKER has been promoted to pro- 
fessor of English at Quinnipiac College, Ham- 
den, Conn. 


1959 


DIANA FAULKNER McCoy is living in Al- 


bury, Australia, with her husband, John Kent 
McCoy, and daughters, Jennifer, 9, and Laura, 
6. She teaches math and violin and performs 
with the Albury and Canberra Symphony Or- 
chestras. Kent, chief land planner for the Al- 
bury-Wodonga Development Commission, is 
designing a new, large urban complex. 

JEROME ManpbeL and his family have re- 
turned from Israel for a final year at Clemson 
U., where he is professor of English, before 
establishing permanent residence in Tel Aviv 
in the summer of 1979. For the past two 
years he has been associate professor at U. of 
Haifa and U. of Tel Aviv. Address for 1978- 
79: 229 Riggs Dr., Clemson, S.C. 29631. 

LURENCE STEADMAN and Elizabeth Eaton 
Kimball of Cohasset, Mass., were married 
March 26 in Tehran. He teaches finance at 
Iran Center of Management Studies. Larry 
received the D.B.A. from Harvard Graduate 
School of Business in June 1976. Address: 
Iran Center for Management Studies, Box 11- 
1573, Tehran, Iran. 


1958 


Davip. and Valerie GLADFELTER have 
moved to 228 Winding Way, Moorestown, NJ 
08057, with children Stephen, 7, and Hannah, 
3. David continues in law practice with Kes- 
sler, Tutek and Gottlieb in Borden, NJ. 
Valerie’s marriage and family counseling 
practice is at 215 Sunset Rd., Willingboro, 
NJ. 

BARBARA Kres Beach is curriculum coordi- 
nator for “Caboodle,” an arts and humanities 
series for the lower elementary grades pro- 
duced by KLRN-TV in San Antonio and Aus- 
tin. Kenneth Wilson ’71 is pantomime artist 
for the series which has a $232,000 HEW 
grant for the purpose of upgrading the series 
for national distribution. 

JONATHAN MALLAMUuD has become associate 
dean of Rutgers Law School, Camden, N_J., 
where he has been a member of the law fac- 
ulty since 1968 and professor since 1973. 

Don VAN HoutTEN has been named to a sec- 
ond term as head of the sociology department 
at U. Oregon. 


Loy, 


For the past three years ANN COLT has 
been a social worker with a child guidance 
clinic in the Hague. Address: Ridderlaan 89, 
The Hague, Holland. 

DoNALD DoucLas, associate dean for ad- 
ministrative services at Governors State U. in 
Park Forest, Ill., is attending the Institute 
for Educational Management at Harvard this 
summer. 

MicHaeEL C. MELTSNER will become dean of 
Northeastern University School of Law in Jan- 
uary. Since 1970 he has been professor of 
law at Columbia where he initiated the then- 
novel program where third-year law students 
represented clients under faculty supervision. 
He currently holds a Guggenheim for research 
into human relations aspects of the practice 
of law. Northeastern conducted a ten-month, 
nationwide search to fill the vacancy cre- 
ated last August when John C. O'Byrne re- 
signed to join the U.Georgia faculty. 

GEOFFREY TAYLOR received the M.F.A. from 
Columbia May 17. 

SANDRA WiLcox Wenzel moved to Alaska 
2 1/2 years ago and her four children followed 
six months later. The children — then aged 11 
to 15 — took another six months to forget 
about life in the suburbs of Washington, D.C., 
and learn to complain about the abundance of 
cars and the crowded conditions of Anchorage 
as compared to their home in Eagle River. 
The family is currently “involved in the poli- 
tics of re-grouping with the household of a 
commercial fisherman from the Kenai Penin- 
sula and will be keeping company with sev- 
erat thousand pounds of salmon this sum- 
mer.” Visitors are advised that commercial 
facilities are expensive, but camping oppor- 
tunities are unlimited. Address: SRB 797, 
Chugiak, Alaska 99567. 


1956 


MarTIN SKALA has been promoted to man- 
ager of editorial services for American Ex- 
press, where he handles financial reports to 
shareholders, press relations and speech- 
writing for senior management. Address: 21 
Gardiner St., Darien, CT 06820. 
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DonaLD Burr has been promoted to vice 
president for administration of the Walsh 
Construction Co. headquartered in Darien, 
Conn. For the past two years he was con- 
troller of the firm which specializes in com- 
mercial, industrial and power generating fa- 
cilities. 

In March Bitt CLINE presented a paper, 
“Using Films in the Foreign Language Class- 
room,” at the annual Colorado Congress of 
Foreign Language Teachers held in Colorado 
Springs and gave a similar talk at the April 
meeting in Albuquerque of the New Mexico 
chapter of the American Association of Ger- 
man Teachers. 

Ken GoopricH has resigned as dean of arts 
and sciences at Syracuse U. to become provost 
at Ohio Wesleyan. 

Larry NEWLAND has become musical direc- 
tor of the Harrisburg Symphony. He retains 
his assistant conductorship and his viola 
chair with the New York Philharmonic. 


1954 


After three years in Toronto with General 
Electric, STAN HocH has returned to the com- 
pany’s headquarters in Fairfield, Conn., as 
staff executive for strategic planning integra- 
tion. He, his wife (Shirley Stevenson ’53) 
and children are living at 12 DeForest Lane, 
Wilton, CT 06897. 


1953 


Paut BRINSON, who has been running regu- 
larly for less than two years, ran the 1978 
Boston Marathon in three hours and 28 min- 
utes — just 12 minutes more than his “tune 
up” time in the New York City Marathon. 
Paul caught “marathon fever” at the Ken- 
Ton (N.Y.) branch YMCA where he has been 
a member for five years. Son Colin, 10, has 
run in two five-mile events. 

James Mitts has become director of per- 
sonnel, group insurance operations, at Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Co., Hart- 
ford. 


1952 


aE 


Bos McKay has become director of Du- 
Pont’s newly established Far Eastern Divi- 
sion of the International Department. Ginnie 
(Long ’51) is hoping to learn all the aspects 
of Oriental culture, etc. Daughter Lynn grad- 
uated from Vanderbilt in May. Son Craig will 
be a junior at Duke in September. Address: 
clo DuPont Far East Inc., G.P.O. 9799 - Cen- 
tral, Hong Kong. 

ALDo MANCINELLI was honored by the Okla- 
homa Federation of Music Clubs in April as 
“Oklahoma Musician for 1977.” He has been 
professor of piano and artist-in-residence at 
U.Tulsa since 1963. 


ee ee ee 


1951 


EsTeLLe ADLER ESTES is sing- 
ing and playing the harp for 
Sunday brunch (10:30 a.m.- 
2:30 p.m.) at the Hyatt- 
Regency Hotel in Cambridge, % 
Mass. In June 1977 she per- 
formed at the opening recep- ys 
tion of the American Harp Society conven- 
tion in Boston. “Twink” has moved to her 
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family home in Melrose, Mass. (14 Norman 
Rd., Zip 02176). 

ISRAEL AVNION (SAMUEL FEINSTEIN), his 
wife, Esther, and their three children have 
returned to their old homestead in Kirvat, 
Tivon, Israel (33 Yehuda Hanassi St., phone 
04-93102) after two years in a kibbutz where 
he engaged in all sorts of musical activities. 
Israel received the M.A. in music education 
from NYU in 1975. He still serves three 
weeks each year in the Israeli army. 

HELEN BeQuaeRT Holmes, assistant pro- 
fessor of biology at Russell Sage College, 
attended the 1978 Institute on Philosophi- 
cal Ethics for Science and Engineering Fac- 
ulty at Georgetown U. June 26-July 21. 

JoHN D. CuLBerson, M.D., has joined the 
staff of Cole Memorial Hospital, Coudersport, 
Pa., as pathologist and medical director of the 
hospital’s laboratory. 

MILDRED GRAHAM Vasan, whose mother, 
Dorothy Fairchild Graham ‘10, was the grand- 
daughter of Oberlin’s third president, James 
Harris Fairchild (LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN FAM- 
ILy, Mar-Apr 1978), has copies of original 
materials about the first Fairchilds at Oberlin 
deposited in the College Archives. Mildred is 
an alumni admissions rep in New Canaan, 
Conn., and enjoys lifelong associations with 
Oberlin friends at the family “homestead,” 
Congregational Assembly, Frankfort, Mich. 
Mildred and her husband, Srini, have three 
children, Sita, 18 (freshman class president 
at Bryn Mawr), Susheela, 16, and Robert, 11. 
Address: 170 Weeburn Dr., New Canaan, 
Conn. 06840. 

JOHN GUTFREUND will become managing 
partner of Salomon Brothers when William 
R. Salomon steps down Oct. 1. John has 
been a senior partner of the firm which is the 
second largest brokerage house on Wall 
Street and the nation’s largest privately-held 
securities firm. 


1950 


The Rev. DwicHt Brown has been named 
minister to the First Unitarian Church in 
Cleveland Heights. He has been director of 
ministerial finances for the Unitarian Univer- 
salist Association in Boston. 

Ropert MurtHA has become president of 
Care Centers Inc., a Dayton-based corpora- 
tion operating 16 nursing centers in Ohio, 
Indiana and Kentucky. He had been vice 
president. 

Jack SHELLEY has been appointed to the 
post of referee in Medina County (Ohio) Com- 
mon Pleas Court. He commutes from his 
home in Chagrin Falls (Cuyahoga County) 
where he continues to maintain his private 
law practice two days a week. 

James WyL.ieE has been elected secretary 
in charge of fidelity-burglary product man- 
agement in the agency division of Insurance 
Co. of North America. 


ee aes 


1947 


oe 

LEON and Hore (BEACH) Duprey have sold 
their farm near East Nassau, N.Y., and moved 
to a smaller house in Berlin, N.Y. (Box 54, 
Zip 12022). In December Leon will celebrate 
25 years with Sterling Winthrop Research In- 
stitute. Hope’s mother, Mrs. Ellsworth Reese 
(formerly, Mrs. Gladys Atwater, a nurse at 
Browning House in the ‘40’s), resides at the 
Eastern Star Home in Oriskany, N.Y. 13424. 


EARL Peters has become executive direc- 
tor of Cornell University’s department of 
chemistry. He has been a member of the Cor- 
nell faculty since 1973. 

CARL ROWAN was the commencement 
speaker June 10 at Wittenberg University 
and received an honorary Litt.D. 


1946 


DONALD ILLIG, director of compensation 
and benefits for Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Co., has been elected president: of 
Child and Family Services Inc., Connecticut's 
oldest and largest independent social services 
organization. 


1945 


JOHN MEYER was to present a paper on ex- 
perimental teaching systems at the Interna- 
tional Council of Psychologists in Munich in 
July. He has been associated with Synectics 
Education Systems for five years. 

Joe and Elaine (Van Aken ’47) REDINGER 
and their five children are residing at 277 N. 
Oak Ave., Pasadena, CA 91107. For 12 years 
Elaine has been teaching mentally retarded 
children at the Roosevelt School. Joe is 
teaching history and working for St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church in Altadena. 


1944 


BARBARA BOOTHBY Wendt has been ap- 
pointed to the U. of Bridgeport board of as- 
sociates where she will work on the aware- 
ness council and the programs and projects 
committee. 


Nominations 
Invited for 
ALUMNI AWARD 


Alumni are invited to nominate 
candidates for the distinguished 
Alumni Award — a bronze medal 
to be presented at Reunion Week- 
end in 1979. 

If you wish to nominate some- 
one for what you believe is out- 
standing direct service to Oberlin 
College, please type your sugges- 
tion on 8 1/2 x 11 paper, double- 
Be as specific as possible 


spaced. 
in stating why you are making the 
nomination because the information 
you supply will play a large role in 
determining the eventual selection. 


Deadline for nominations is 
Nov. 1, 1978. Send to: Executive 
Director, The Alumni Association, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. Write for further infor- 
mation and/or detailed  instruc- 
tions, if you wish, or phone (216) 
775-8692. 


1943 


After ten years of part-time work because 
of illness, MitteNS Glover has been working 
as a full-time G.P.-M.D. since last August. 
She and her 13-year-old adopted Vietnamese 
son, Hai, are renting a house at 2021 Cle- 
ment St., Honolulu 96822, which is near Hai’s 
school. 

JEweL STRADFORD Lafontant was one of six 
women directors of major corporations hon- 
ored in March at the Third Annual Awards 
Dinner sponsored by Catalyst, the national, 
non-profit organization that helps women 
choose, launch and advance their careers. 
The dinner was held at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York and Jewel received the 1978 
Catalyst Award for outstanding achievement 
in the field of law and government. Her 
award was presented by Coy G. Eklund, presi- 


Asia House 
Cookbook 


e 200 recipes from India, Thailand, 
Indonesia, China, Korea and Japan; 

e glossary of Asian ingredients with a 
list of mail-order sources; 

e benefits Mano and Mahema 


Devadoss, directors of Asia House 
1970-1972. 


Please send me a copy of the Asia 

House Cookbook. 

Enclosed is 

O) $5 for the regular edition. 

O)a contribution of $10 or more. 
Your contribution, all of which 
will aid the Devadosses, brings 


you a_e special edition of the 
cookbook ' personalized’ with 
samples of Mano and Mahema’s 
artwork. 
1059) ld ied ee eS ee Re Ae Ta, ee ae 
PRA EOSS Bearer tt ee sae s hari atone ce 
TENE Birk NAc Rares nes State: Ards tees 
CA Ee Ie Oe eee Oe eer eg Te 
| Mail to Asia House Cookbook 


Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


Checks payable to: Devadoss Fund 
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dent of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the U.S. The Equitable is one of nine 
corporations and public service boards of 
which Jewel is a member. The March 1978 
issue of Working Woman had a feature article 
on how “Jewel became a corporate gem.” 

FRED TREzISE has been appointed vice pres- 
ident of sales repair trade at American Bil- 
trite where he has worked in various adminis- 
trative and sales capacities since 1967. 


1942 


C. JEAN Coo ey, M.D., has retired from the 
department of family practice at the Oberlin 
Clinic. He and his wife (Ellie Jacobs ’43) 
will maintain their apartment in Oberlin, 
but they have purchased a mobile home at 
Fort Myers Beach, Fla. 

After 26 years in Dhahran, Saudi Arabia, 
ELLEN MacDaniets Speers and her husband 
have returned to the U.S. and are residing at 
10314 Sugar Hill, Houston, TX 77042. 


1941 


PHOEBE DOWNING Smith and her husband 
have moved from Walnut Creek, Calif., to 
the San Juan Islands off the coast of Wash- 
ington, following Dick’s retirement from Fed- 
eral Service. They bought a house at 2770 
Oak Hili Dr., Friday Harbor, WA 98250, 
where they will live while they build a home 
on a waterfront spot they found several years 
ago. “The birding and boating are fantastic 
and the latch string will be out.” 

Sen. Harrison A. (PETE) WILLIAMS JR. 
(D-NJ) received the honorary LL.D. from 
Princeton at its June 6 Commencement. The 
citation said: “Foregoing easy political gain, 
he pursues civil liberties and social justice 
by constitutional means. Through legislation 
he speaks for the young, the elderly, the dis- 
inherited, and those who suffer unfair discrim- 
ination. The pages of our laws that bear his 
imprint clearly express his commitments: our 
principal resources are human; education ful- 
fills lives and enriches our society; justice and 
opportunity are as much for the least, as for 
the strongest, among us. His wise legislative 
leadership is a gift to the Nation from the 
people of New Jersey.” 


1939 


Before leaving Ohio State to become a 
vice chancellor at U. California at San Diego, 
Dick ARMITAGE was named by the OSU 
Chapter of the AAUP as first recipient of the 
chapter’s Louis Nemzer Award. Named for 
the late political science professor and AAUP 
chapter president at OSU, the award recog- 
nizes leadership in bringing “faculty, admin- 
istration, staff and students into harmonious 
and effective interaction.” 

Betsy McGee Curtis was on the staff of a 
conference on teaching of science fiction in 
high schools and colleges held at Eastern 
Michigan U. April 7-9. Following the confer- 
ence, she went to Bay City, Mich., for a brief 
reunion with her brother, Peter McGee 44. 
In February she attended a six-day convention 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in' Washington, D.C., where 
she participated in a symposium on The Mid- 
dle Years. Betsy comments, “If the middle 
years last as long as the parenting years, 


1942-1980, I am destined to reach the later 
years in 2018.” 


1938 


Last year KtyokKO ODA married an old 
friend, Richard Hiramatsu, and they reside at 
810 West Morrison Ave., Santa Maria, CA 
93454. Kiyoko is retired from the Bank of 
America and enjoys “cooking, gardening and 
all the pleasures of a relaxed small town 


life.” 


1937 


Fred Brewster has been elected vice 
commodore of the Overseas Yacht Club, an 
offshoot of the Overseas Press Club with 
about 150 members around the world, not all 
of whom (Fred, for example) own boats but 
who have a fraternal interest in the water. 
Rendezvous are held about four times a year 
in Dobbs Ferry, Shelter Island, Wilton and 
Rowayton, Conn., and other places in the vi- 
cinity of New York. 

ANNA V. BROWN is one of 18 persons se- 
lected for the first enshrinement March 1 
in the newly-initiated Ohio Senior Citizens 
Hall of Fame. Selection was based on 
contributions the nominees had made for the 
benefit of mankind after they attained the age 
of 60, or (in Anna’s case) for a continuation 
of service started prior to age 60. She is 
known as an advocate of the elderly on the 
national level as well as the local level in 
articulating the needs of low-income and 
minority older persons. As director of the 
Cleveland Mayor’s Commission on Aging, 
Anna was responsible for the “100 x 100 
Project” on aging. She also was responsible 
for obtaining federal funding to establish 
the “Dial-A-Ride” program in several highly 
populated, low-income areas. 

When VirciniA Martin Howard gave a 
92” double, Franco-Flemish harpsichord to 
Northeast Louisiana University’s School of 
Music, she had it built by David Sutherland 
of Ann Arbor, Mich. Larry Palmer ‘60, pro- 
fessor of harpsichord and organ in the Mea- 
dows School of the Arts at Southern Metho- 
dist, played the premiere concert on the 
harpsichord March 10. Mrs. Howard and her 
husband, Mark, live in Pineville, La. She has 
taught piano at Louisiana College and 
has promoted interest in the Collegium 
Musicum at Louisiana State Univ. 

JosepH WiINcENC has been appointed Dis- 
tinguished Teaching Professor z 
at SUNY College at Buffalo 
where he has been professor on 
the music faculty since 1951. 
The position provides for in- 
dividual offices and supporting 
services above the professor- ere 
ship level. It is awarded only rarely and 
only to persons “who have demonstrated 
great competence over a period of some 
years.” Joe has been on the faculty 31 
years. He continues his 32-year association 
as conductor and music director of the Am- 
herst Symphony Orchestra which now has a 
performing strength of 102 and is one of the 
nation’s largest community orchestras. 
Joe has been named the 12th annual winner 
of the Amherst (N.Y.) Chamber of Com- 
merce’s VIP award. The Legislature of Erie 
County has commended him for these 
achievements and also for conducting the Or- 
chard Park Symphony for the past 28 years 
and the Clarence Symphony for the past 20 
years. 
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1936 


Bowling Green State University has 
named the Olympic-sized, 50-meter pool in its 
new $9.45 million Student Recreation Cen- 
ter for SAMUEL M. Coorer, BGSU’s former 
swimming coach and emeritus chairman of 
health and physical education. 


1935 


Chestnut Hill Academy in Philadelphia has 
named its performing arts center, known for 
more than 50 years as “the Rec,” for ALBERT 
B. Conkey who transferred to Antioch after 
attending Oberlin as a freshman and re- 
ceived the A.B. from Chicago in 1936. He 
retired in June after being a member of the 
Chestnut Hill faculty since 1940. Over the 
years he coached football, basketball, wrestl- 
ing and baseball, was founder and director 
of the inter-school and community orchestras, 
director of the Chestnut Hill College Orches- 
tra and chairman of the creative arts depart- 
ment, directed the glee club, orchestra and 
band (often in his own compositions) and 
composed, conducted and advised drama 
groups. 

ArT TUCKER has resigned as professor of 
radiology at Case Western Reserve and as- 
sociate radiologist at University Hospitals in 
Cleveland and has become a specialist in ped- 
iatric radiology at Wayne County General 
Hospital in Westland, Mich. 


1934 


Ep ASHE retired in December after 41 years 
with the Longview Fibre Co. in Longview, 
Wash. He joined the company in 1936 as a 
timekeeper and worked his way up through 
the ranks to assistant personnel manager. 
In 1969 he moved to sales and was Northwest 
sales representative for Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Alaska and British Columbia at 
the time of his retirement. He plans to get 
re-involved with his hobby, photography, play 
golf, work on his tree farm and travel with his 
wife, Thelma. 

A.ice CorasisH has retired as secretary of 
Lakewood (Ohio) Christian Church, a post 
she had held since 1936. She continues as fi- 
nancial secretary on a voluntary basis and de- 
livers “Meals on Wheels.” 

Dean Ke sty has retired as vice president! 
business at Albright College in Reading, Pa., 
a position he assumed in 1968. During his 
tenure at Albright, he also served on the Com- 
mittee for Small Colleges of the National As- 
sociation of College and University Business 
Officers and chaired a similar committee of 
the organization’s Eastern Association. 

Everarp and Esther (Davis ’36) WEBSTER 
have moved from Downingtown, Pa., to Cot- 
tonwood, Ariz. (P.O. Box 1606, Zip Code 
86326) to work on a fruit orchard retirement 
project on the slopes of Mingus Mountain. 

RutH Zitte. Lindenberg, who retired in 
June as professor of social work at Cleve- 
land State U., has been named Social Worker 
of the Year by the Cleveland unit of the 
NASW. One of the first three faculty mem- 
bers in the CSU social service department 
which was established in 1970, she played a 
prominent role in curriculum development, 
directed the first field work program and did 
the initial planning for a program in blind re- 
habilitation. 


8 0 ST Varna seta geeeaner — amen 


Pee So ae i i os lea ee ee | 
JEANNE HissarpD Stephens, M.D., has been 
elected moderator of the First Church in 


Oberlin. 
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1932 


Se ne ae ee ee es 

VeRA Mae SmitH McComb, now in her sec- 
ond four-year term on the Huron (Ohio) city 
council, has been applauded by the San- 
dusky Register for her “vocal activism.” Mrs. 


McComb is trying to get council to adopt a 
fair housing code. 


1930 


After 18 years in Sycamore, Ill., CORINNA 
ALLEN Bourne, k, and husband Donald have 
moved to 600 Starkey Rd., #1013, Largo, FL 
33541. Don has served UCC churches in 
Michigan, Iowa and Illinois for 40 years and 
during WWII he was chaplain at Langley 
Field, Va., and in Washington, D.C. Son John 
and family live in Pontiac, Ill., where he is a 
county highway superintendent. Daughter 
Linda is a guidance counselor in Interlochen, 
Mich. 

ISABEL HEMINGWAY has moved to Uplands 
Retirement Center, Pleasant Hill, TN 38578. 
In several years she hopes to be joined by her 
sister, Winifred Hemingway Thomforde ‘39, 
and her husband, Phil, when he retires from 
the FAO in Rome, Italy. 

ROLLO May returned to his birthplace, Ada, 
Ohio, May 21 to speak at Ohio Northern’s 
107th commencement and receive an honor- 
ary Litt.D. 

WILLARD V. QUINE retired from the Har- 
vard faculty in June after 42 years, becoming 
Edgar Pierce Professor of Philosophy Emeri- 
tus. On May 17, he gave the Werner Heisen- 
berg Lecture at the Bavarian Academy in 
Munich. On June 9 he received an honorary 
D.Litt. from Cambridge University. He 
was similarly honored by Oxford in 1970. 


1929 


Brice Hayes and his wife spent the winter 
at St. Simons Island, Ga., in a house belong- 
ing to Georce Brown. George bought the 
place as a retirement home but is still secre- 
tary of the Conference Board in New York 
City, so is willing to rent it to friends until 
he moves there permanently. 

Fritz and Annabelle (Leicht ’33) Hupparp 
have sold their home in Urbana and will 
move in October to Apt. 4114, Clark-Lindsey 
Village, 101 W. Windsor, Urbana, II 61801. 
This summer they are at their cottage near 
Frankfort and Pilgrim, Mich. 

DorotHy SMITH continues with special pro- 
jects for the Career Development office at 
Oberlin, the latest a study of what the class 
of 1972 has done since graduation, and 
spent the winter “shoveling the driveway 
several times a week.” 

Janet WINCHESTER McFarland went to 
Egypt in November and then spent Christmas 
in Indiana and February-March in Ocala, 
Fla. She’s also busy with plans for the 50th 
reunion in 1979. 


1928 


Lois McCaw Denton and Charlie Pratt 
were married in November 1976. They met 
50 years ago when Lois was teaching in Good- 
rich, Mich. Her first husband died in 1970. 
Lois, who retired from teaching in June 1976, 
has sold her home on Lake Erie (Avon Lake, 
Ohio) and they are building a home in Sun 
City Center, Fla. Address: Box 5143, Sun 
City Center, Fla. 33570. 


1927 


ELEANOR ROBERTSON Bailey is living at the 
Peabody Home at 24 Peabody Place, Frank- 
lin, N.H. 03235. Although she has her own 
apartment, she finds it difficult to get around 
but she takes her meals in the main dining 
room. Eleanor moved from Greensboro, 
N.C., last September to be near her daugh- 
ter in New Hampshire. 


1926 


OLIVER CALDWELL, former dean of interna- 
tional services at Southern Illinois U., has do- 
nated the historical records of his career as 
consultant on educational matters and as an 
official of the State Department and the U.S. 
Office of Education to the Hoover Institution 
on War, Revolution and Peace, Stanford, 
Calif. The records generally document the 
instrumental use of education in peace and 
development throughout the world. Cald- 
well, who has been saying for 30 years that 
education should play a key role in removing 
the causes of war, had various positions in 
the State Department’s Bureau of Education- 
al and Cultural Affairs 1946-52. He was 
assistant commissioner for international 
education in the Office of Education 1952-65. 


MOVING? 

If you’re moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Maga- 
zine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and news about Oberlin. 

Just mail this coupon to Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


Name Class 
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If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 
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1921 


Prior to the Senate’s adoption of the 
new Panama Canal treaty, ANDREW KEEP 
visited Panama, at his own expense, and 
came back convinced that the treaty should 
not be signed. 

Ropert T. LANSDALE has received a spe- 
cial “citizen citation” from the City of Balti- 
more for his “commitment to the Baltimore 
community and outstanding contribution to 
the Commission on Aging and Retirement 
Education.” The presentation was made by 
Mayor W. D. Schaefer. 


1920 


Following the death of her husband, An- 


ton, in March 1977, EDNA SIEMENS Katholi 
moved to a smaller house at 2202 N. Mag- 
nolia, Palm Springs, CA 92262. 


igi? 


Muriel E. Carstens, wife of EDWARD Cars- 
TENS, died May 4 at Clark Memorial Home 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., where they had re- 
sided since September 1977. Ed and his wife 
taught in Nebraska high schools from 1923 
until 1957 when they moved to Holland, 
Mich. He continues to reside at 1546 Sher- 
man S. E., Grand Rapids, MI 49506. 


LOLs 


RALPH CLAGGETT has left Florida (“too 
hot”) and his temporary address is 725 Sand- 
lyn Drive, Lansing, MI 48910. His sixth book, 
Saints and Sinners from the Bible, is being pub- 
lished this summer by Carlton Press. He 
says it “may be my final effort to introduce 
the reign of the Spirit of the Living Christ 
here on earth.” Before leaving Florida, 
Ralph had a reunion in Clearwater with Dr. 
JaMes A. THOMAS of Clearwater and Cart 
C. Compton, who lives in Maryland. 


Lot 


Because of a series of illnesses Jessie 
MarTIN is staying at McCabe Medical Cen- 
ter, 730 Plymouth Rd., Claremont, CA 91711. 
She is still a resident of Pilgrim Place and 
takes part in their activities. 

Oberlin College has received a bequest of 
$25,500 from the estate of Howarp J. 
Rice who died July 19, 1976. Trustees have 
designated the bequest for the Mudd Learn- 
ing Center building fund. 


1912 


Class President EDNA ScHeEID has recov- 
ered nicely from the heart attack she ex- 
perienced late last September. She _ has 
moved to a retirement center, Classic Care 
North, at 317 Fulton St., Sandusky, Ohio 
44870, and would like to hear from friends. 
She rooms with Dorothy Balduff ‘19 and is 
“going to things with friends and _ rela- 
tives.” LAWRENCE MAcDanigts has taken 
over as class president and also is assisting 
ELMINA LUCKE as class agent. 


1907 


Oberlin College has received a bequest of 
$25,000 from the estate of GERTRUDE CARTER 
Griswold who died July 20, 1976. The un- 
restricted bequest was made in memory of 
Mrs. Griswold’s daughter and son-in-law, 
the late Robert ‘37 and Marjorie Griswold 
Strawsburg ‘39. Trustees have designated 
the bequest for the Mudd Learning Center 
building fund. 


GST Notes 


Rev. Cart G. BEIGHLEY ‘58 B.D. has be- 
come minister of the First United Methodist 
Church in Oberlin. He had been minister of 
Brown Memorial Church in Youngstown, 
Ohio, since 1966. 

A. EDWARD CoucH ‘54 A.M.t, 
has become chief develop- 
ment officer and associate pro- 
fessor of pastoral theology at 
Yale Divinity School. He had 
been vice president for col- 
lege relations at Simpson Col- 
lege since June 1974 and pre- 
viously was assistant superintendent for 
external affairs at Culver Academy and as- 
sociate director of development at Oberlin 
(1969-71). He has served Presbyterian 
Churches in San Pedro, Calif., Freeport, L.I., 
and Cleveland Heights, Ohio, and is a candi- 
date for the D.Min. at Vanderbilt. 

In November H. BEECHER Hicks ‘44 B.D. 
was elected minister emeritus of Mt. Olivet 
Baptist Church in Columbus, Ohio, where 
he had preached for 32 years. WOSU-TV in 
Columbus honored his retirement with a 30- 
minute documentary. He plans to continue 
preaching, writing and counseling. 

Rev. STANLEY LYNTON ’30-’31 retired in 
April after 36 years as pastor of the Second 
Baptist Church in Akron, Ohio. He also 
served the church for nine years as associate 
pastor. Under his leadership membership in- 
creased from 200 to 500 and a new sanctu- 
ary was built in 1975. 

In addition to being pastor of the First 
Congregational Church in Wyandotte, Mich., 
Don NicHots ‘65 B.D. is chaplain to the local 
police and fire departments. He also serves 
as chairperson of the Christian nurture 
division for the Detroit UCC Association and 
head of the state Christian Nurture Centers 
funding committee. 

Constance Paul, the wife of Rev. THEO- 
DORE PAu ’39 B.D., died Dec. 14, 1977, in 
Redwing, Minn. They were married in 1937 
and she worked in the GST library while 
Ted was a student. He resides at 1025 West 
Third St., Red Wing, Minn. 55066. 


Do) ER 


Found 
MAN’S BRAND NEW SUIT, still in its 
box. Apparently left in Price Dormi- 
tory by a Commencement/Reunion 
guest. Owner can claim same by 
stating size, color and manufac- 
turer. Call or write Alumni Office, 
Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074, 
phone (216) 775-8692. 
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George Roose ‘17: 


not 
houses 
but 
roller- 
coasters 


edar Point, the big amusement 
park at Sandusky, Ohio, 

doesn’t attract as many Ober- 
lin students as it used to. It was 
founded in 1906 when you could 
ride from Oberlin to Sandusky on 
a street car. Nowadays it opens for 
the season just about the time that 
Oberlin’s academic year ends. A 
number of students, however, work 
there in the summer. 

This year Cedar Point introduced 
a new roller coaster, the $3.4 million 
Gemini twin-track racer which is 
said to be the highest, steepest 
and fastest in the world. Its first 
hill is more than 124 feet high and 
has a 55-degree angle of descent 
which enables speeds of up to 60 
mph. 

Before the ride was opened to the 
public it was tested by an 82-year- 
old Oberlinian, George A. Roose ‘17. 
He’s chairman of the board of Cedar 
Point Inc. and has been riding all 
the rides for the past 20 years. He 
likes the roller coasters best. When 
the triple-looping “Corkscrew” (a 
kind of roller coaster that turns 
you upside down and almost inside 
out) was introduced a year ago, the 
Wall Street Journal reported that 
Roose had ridden it three times to 
be sure it was safe for the public. 

The real story behind Cedar Point 
is that Roose bought an option on 
the park’s 400 acres in 1957 with 
the intention of tearing down the 
rides and developing 1,200 home- 
sites. The amusement park had 
started to run down in the 1950's 
and seemed to have no future. Gov. 
James Rhodes called a special ses- 
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George Roose and friend. 


sion of the Ohio Legislature and 
asked them to buy the land from 
Roose for a public park. Fearing 
loss of taxes, the Sandusky Cham- 
ber of Commerce urged Roose to 
keep the marina and some of the 
public beach. He agreed. Mean- 
time the amusement park showed a 
slight profit and Roose and his part- 
ner, the late Emil Legros, changed 
their original plans, bought the Ce- 
dar Point lease, revamped the de- 
sign and turned it into a $27 mil- 
lion business. 

Since his partner’s death in 1975, 
Roose has been board chairman 
and Robert Munger has_ been 
president and chief executive officer. 
Roose, who now lives at Cedar 
Point, continues as chairman of 
Roose, Wade & Co., a Toledo invest- 
ment banking firm which he founded 
51 years ago. His wife, the former 
Eleanor Lownsbury, is active with 


the Seven Seas chain of gift shops 
— an outgrowth of the gift shop 
at Cedar Point’s 1,000-room Break- 
ers Hotel. She took over the shop 
some 20 years ago and started the 
chain which now is owned by their 
son, Bill. Son Sam is an aeronaut- 
ical engineer. 

Retirement plans? That’s what 
George Roose had in mind at the age 
of 61 when he was buying real estate 
and city lots for back taxes as a 
hobby. He had developed the fash- 
ionable Forest Hills community of 
700 homes on part of the estate of 
the late John D. Rockefeller in East 
Cleveland and Cleveland Heights. 
He envisioned a community almost 
twice this size at Cedar Point. In- 
stead he developed what is claimed 
to be the nation’s No. 1 summer re- 
sort and he found a new hobby — 
riding roller coasters. 
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MANY 
OBERLIN 
ALUMNI 

AND PARENTS 


HAVE ASKED “What can I do, other than 


financially, to support and strengthen the College?” 
The Alumni Association has responded to this ques- 
tion by offering student alumni-sponsored Winter 
Term projects during the month of January. 
WINTER TERM projects give Oberlin undergradu- 
ates a chance to leave Oberlin temporarily for edu- 
cational experiences not available on the campus. 
Each winter hundreds of Oberlin students partici- 
pate in off-campus projects, both individually and in 
small groups. Successful off-campus projects have 
included activities such as participation in scientific 
and academic research, internships in schools, hos- 
pitals and other institutions, and individual instruc- 
tion in the arts. Academic credit for Winter Term 
projects is not granted, although participation in 
three out of four Winter Terms during a student’s 
normal four years at Oberlin is a prerequisite for 
graduation. The student is given sole responsibil- 
ity for evaluation of the project upon completion. 
ALL TYPES of projects are worthy of considera- 
tion. Students in the past have pursued indepen- 
dent off-campus work in areas ranging literally from 


sky-diving to nuclear physics. Research apprentice- 
ships and internships, some more formal than 
others, have been carried out in many areas of the 
applied sciences and arts. The degree to which a 
student is involved in an alumni-sponsored project 
is subject to agreement between the sponsor and 
participant, and should be limited only by the stu- 
dent’s potential and the sponsor’s perception of his/ 
her organization’s limitations. No financial reim- 
bursement should be required from either party for 
services performed. 

STUDENTS usually provide their own room and 
board, transportation, other miscellaneous costs 
resulting from participation in an alumni-sponsored 
Winter Term project. However, some sponsors also 
offer housing for the 3 1/2 week period. Some 
alumni and parents who can not offer a project of- 
fer housing when feasible. Students particularly 
appreciate housing in New York City, Boston and 
Chicago. The student and the host/hostess come to 
an agreement regarding costs, meals, work-ex- 
change, etc. 

IF YOU ARE INTERESTED in sponsoring a Winter 
Term project and/or housing for an Oberlin student, 
please complete the coupon below and return to the 


Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074 before October First. 


[_] YES, I am interested in sponsoring a Winter Term project. Please send 


more information. 


[_]I AM interested in offering housing for a student during Winter Term. 


Name: 


a 


Address: 


- En  2— 


Zip Code: 


